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The following oration, delivered in 
Savannah, before the Grand Lodge 
of the state of Georgia, a number of 
subordinate lodges, and a numerous 
assemblage of citizens, on the 27th of 
December last, being the anniversary 
of St. John the Evangelist ; by brother 
Jacos De La Morta, M.D. W.P.M. 
of Solomon’s Lodge, grand secretary, 
&c.; has been politely handed us for 
publication in the Masonic Register : 


ORATION. 


Brethren and Companions, 


Harp you not the busy hum of in- 
terrogatory ; the inquisitive intona- 
tions, vibrating with an earnest of 
intelligence; whence came this con- 
course, designated by the appellative 
title of masons? Whence this proces- 
sion, organized with order, and mov- 
ing with solemnity? Whence this 
exhibit of insignias, indicative of some 
dignified trust, some important occu- 


pation? Whence this investment, dis- 


playing ostentatious pageantry? Why 
these distinguishing decorations, mani- 
festing attachment or alliance to indus- 








trious pursuif%? and why these sym- - 
bolical orders, expressive of architec- 
tural labours ? aS 

To such diversified inquiries, does 
not the desire for prompt reply, occupy 
the mind of every’ Mason ? not 
the compliance to gratify rational cu- 
riosity, meet with a ready advocate ia 
every brother Does not the bosom of 
each individual of our fraternity, ex- 
pand with pleasing emotions, while 
acceding to unfold the beauties, utility 
and attributes of an order that has en- 
listed his best and dearest feelings in 
the cause of humanity? Does he not 
eagerly grasp the opportunity that now 
presents for explaining the excellence, 
and portraying in glowing colours, the 
importance of an association, based 
on the general principles.of universal 
good? Yes; for while the excursive 
eye is indulged, it discovers a coinci- 
dence of sentiment in every look; and 
each expressive countenance signifi- 
cantly conveys, that I on this occasion 
should undertake the task of solving 
these queries. Methinks, you look to 
me for an explication of what may 
seem to the uninformed, as enveloped 
in the mist of incongruity; that I 
should disrobe the image of our admi- 
ration, of the trappings of apparent in- 
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consistency, and disclose its pristine 
beauty. That I should avert the ac- 
cumulated weapons of ridicule, hurled 
agaiust our ancient and hovourable in- 
stitution, and cause the obloquy to 
recoil on those, who would tarnish the 


splendour, that the virtuous conduct of 


men, during the revolution of ages, 
have been instrumental in poducing. 
Would that my powers were equal to 
the theme! Would, that my eloquence 
could speak in appropriate language, 
the fervour of your thoughts! Would, 
that in complying with the duty as- 
signed, I could succeed in gratifying 
those; who have never been “ brought 
to light,” in the mysteries of Free 
Masonry. 

Attempting at this exalted subject, 
how fragile, how impotent are my best 
efforts. But, shall | in vain invoke 
the genius who presides over this hal- 
lowed place, for a ray of that heavenly 
light, which warms the heart that 
prompts to virtuous deeds? Shall I 
not catch a smile from that munificent 
being, whose ¢ y power so oft 
inspired the worthy pastor, who from 
this eminence, and ‘on a similar occa- 
sion, poured forth in strdius of philan- 
thropic ardour, the importance and 


transcendent excellence of our order ? | 


Shall I descend from your view with- 
out exerting my limited ability to carol 
aloud the matehless worth and ac- 
knowledged utility of our Masonic in- 


_ stitution? No, my brethren and com- 


panions! Your looks silently express 
what your lips would readily utter ; 
and you cast a glance of anxious ex- 

tation, as if from me will emenate 
such explahations as are consistent 
with our duties, and that shall at once 
disclose many mysterious objects, that 
have repeatedly excited the astonish- 


ment of the uninformed, who have 


never been irradiated by the glorious 
light of Masonry. In accordance then 
with the wish of those who would 
know the incentives that unite us this 
day in the bond of fellowship, and that 
cause us to appear as we do, decked in 
those badges, “more ancient than the 
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golden fleece or Roinan eagle; more 
honourable than the star and garter ;” 
I shall attempt to describe a mere out- 


line of those duties that embrace in- 
the circle of our order, the best prin- 


ciples of the heart; and that may 
unfold our pretensions to those con- 
spicuous emblems, that distinguish us 
from other associations. 

Who, among this auditory, are soli- 
citous to learn the motive principle, 
the secret power, that controuls a 
band of brothers, and that cements 
them in an indissoluble chain, that no 
insidious device, no dark design, ne 
unhallowed touch can sever or dis- 
solve ?, Who, within the reach of my 
voice, would question the correctness, 
doubt the purity, or condemn the ope- 
rations of our fraternity; If such be 
present, let them apply to be inducted 
in the sanctuary of our assemblage ; 
let them in due form, and: with up- 
right intentions, ask admission. We 


‘turn not from the worthy and well 


qualified; we discountenance not the 
free born and of good’ report; we 
close not our doors to the aspiring for 


information, whose eyes are obscured | 


from the true light of Masonry; we 


are willing to receive and acknow- 


ledge them “ true and trusty.” We 
are ever ready to “ bring the blind by 
ways they know not; lead them in 
paths they have not known; make 
darkness light before them, and crook- 
ed things straight ; these things to do 
unto them, and not forsake them.”* 
We would rather extend the helping 
hand, and open the inviolable reper- 
tory of our secrets, for the information 
of the candidate for Masonry, whose 
intentions are honest, whose actions 
are laudable, and whose soul is readily 
attuned to the softening notes of sup- 
pliant humanity. We would rather 
instruct them in the nyeans of acquir- 
ing pre-eminence, by maintaining the 
level of integrity, with all mankind ; 

of acting on the square of probity 
with all the world ; of — their 


* Isaiah, ch. xiii. v. 16. 
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conduct by the dine of rectitude; and 
of spreading the cement ot brotherly | 
love wherever our order extends. We 
are disposed even to develope the ra- 
ture of this mysticism, that in consign- 
ing its votaries to perpetual silence, 
embraces in its dispensations the best 
principles of the human heart; the 
most prominent of virtuous pursuits, 
that prompts to acts of charity and be- 
nevolence, without distinction or re- 

gard to any particular sect or denomi- 
nation; that presents the hand of fel- 
lowship to all, and that communes 
alike with the plebeian and patrician ; 
with the lowly ‘peasant and the ele- 
vated monarch of unlimited domains. 
We have no repugnance in associating 
with, and extending the benefits of onr 
order, to any of moral character, be 
his occapation high or low; avd in 
the words of a distinguished brother ;* 
“no matter what country may have 
given him birth; no matter what cli- 
mate, whether an eastera or an Afri- 
can sun may have shone on him; no 
matter what religion he may profess, 
whether Christian, Jew, or Mahome- 
tan: no matter whether he now anti- 
cipate the coming of the Messiah ; 

whether he ‘perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, to visit and bow at the holy 
tomb; or a pilgrimage to Mecca, to 
adore and worship the Prophet; yet 
if he believe in God, he may bea Ma- 


son.” Such intieed is the universality | 


of our principles; such the diSposi- 
tion we profess, to initiate the uninfor- 
med, and irradiate with undiminished 
glory, those who, reposing their trust 
in God, follow virtue as atleader, and 
It becomes. then 
the: bounden duty of every Mason, to 
support the exalted character of the 
fraternity, and maintain: its objects. 
In order to evince in what these cha- 
racteristics consist, | shall endeavour 
to speak of a few of the prominent 
poinis, comprised under the duties of 
a Mgson, but first shall revert to the 
origin of this order. 


“Wm. Schley, Esq. deputy grand master. 
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| sublimity and grandeur, 


fabricated on, the substantial,. 
work of alk those moral excellencies, 











When from. the hands of the Su- 
preme Architect, the world received 
form and order, beauty and symmetry, 

‘When by 
his will misshapen chaos acquired 
appropriate divisions, and confusion 
yielded to regularity. When planets 
first moved within their spheres, and 
the murmuring ocean invited the 
dauntless spirit to embark on its. trem- 
ulous bosom. When the earth yield- 
ed her increase, and man, like the 
verdant meadows sprang forth in the 
order of creation—and when the hu- 


“nan race by increasing numbers, re- 


sorted to those inventions, that were 
to contribute in the process of time,to 
his comfort and prosperity; then it 
was that “ creature linked to creature, 
man to man.” ‘Then it was, we trace 


the dawnings of those mechanic arts, 


whose usefulness shone with the splen- 
dour of meridian glory, that was to il- 
lumine the whole. human family, in 
the attainment of that distinguished 


rank, which by their inventive pow- 
ers, they have reached. . It is. aa 
from the infancy of creation, 

discover the association between - 


chitectural pursuits—the expansion of 
intellect, the formation of the social 
compact, the observance of .philan- 
thropic duties; and the boundless mu- 


nificence of the Supreme Dispensator. 
Here then. may we ¢ 


truly date the ori- 
gin of .our noble institution, which 


| must be considered .in_ relation to the 


prosperity of man, both speculative 
and operative ; the utility of each is 


ound- 


that render man worthy a ap 
existence, and acceptable in the 
of him, who sits supreme in gl 
realms. Jt is then from the Leas 


‘state of society, that our order dis- 


played its inseparable attachment to 
those indispensable labours, that im- 
proved the condition of man, and 
which has been handed down from 
generation to generation with encreas- 
ing usefulness and manifest improve- 
ment. | 
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The connection between operative 
and speculative Masonry, gradually 
unfolded to the enlightened, new scenes 
of contemplation, tending to exhibit 
the infinite works of God, and his a- 


bundant goodness to the children of 


his creation. Here mutual dependen- 
ces were first established : here a gen- 
eral subserviency to worldly concerns, 
incurred a moral fitness, only com- 
mensurate with divine command ; and 
here man was taught duly to appre- 


‘ciate those qualifications of the heart, 


that make us ready participants in the 
adversities of the human family.— 
The analogy of our order with the 
progressive state of society, while it 
establishes its antiquity, discloses its 
usefulness, and must at once convince 
the ignorant in our principles, that 
they stand arrayed in transcendant 


splendour, shedding a vivifying ray a- 
like to all. 


From the remote origin of our in- 
stitution, which we now petceive may 
be dated irom the Ancient of Days; 
we caunot be at a loss to conceive the 
wide range and multifarious pursuits, 
embraced in the duties of a Mason. 


‘The particular objects that clajm the 


serious consideration of gyery brother, 
and that unfold the importance of his 
relative duties, we shall now consider 
with peculiar concern. 

Unconnected with operative Mason- 
ry as an art, speculative Masonry in 
contra distinction with the former, 
embraces the pursuit of all laudable 
occupations, that can in the least exalt 
man, and render him worthy his no- 
ble destinies. Charity, benevolence, 
and humanity, constitote the most 
prominent charaeteristics of a Free 
Mason, and under this denomination, 
points out the observance of those 
transcendant qualities of our species, 
that must at once excite respect and 
veneration: and as these principles 
are inseparable with the duties of a 
Mason, they disclose the magnitude of 
our ancient and honourable fraternity. 

Can the. mind conceive, or the 
tongue delight to dwell on a more en- 
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nobling subject than the dispensation 
of charity? Can the imagination, di- 
lating beyond the bounds of ordinary 
excursions, pause to contemplate a 
more resplendent duty ? Can the eye 
in its wanderings through the fields of 
creation, be engaged in surveying a 
more magnificent object than the hand 
of charity extended for the relief of a 
fellow being? Can human nature, 
while in the performance of a sublu- 
nary pilgrimage, and while careering 
throngh the enchantment of a world, 
delight to engage in services more 
gratifying and beatific, than assuaging 


the taurmoils incidental to an earthly 


abode? Who is so hardy, so insensi- 
ble to the finer feelings of our nature, 
as to place in competition any occupa- 


| tion that can arrest the attention and 


rouse our keenest sensibilities ? Such 
indeed are the tendencies, and such 
the engagements of the Masonic char- 
acter. | know nothing more mag- 
nanimous, nothing to throw a glitter 
over the actions of mankind, amidst 
the conflicts of this world, than the 
magic influence of. benevolence. It 
sheds lustre in the darkest hour of ad- 
versity; itelevates man above all oth- 
er beings and approximates him to 
divinity.’ I know nothing of such 
overwhelming influence, as the com- 
miserating smile—the soothing ex- 
pression—the melting tones of dulcet 
alleviation. I know nothing of such 
heavenly interposition as the out- 
stretched arm of fostering care. It 
robs pain of its annoying sting, and 
fixes joy where it was fnknown be- 
fore. It invests with the majesty of 
divinity, and discloses the most prom- 
inent virtues. J know nothing more 
alluring to refinement, than the exer- 
cise of the finer feelings of the heart 
that include in its dictates, universa 
charity. But, my auditors, the excel- 
lence of Masonic duties, is not sole- 
ly comprised in contributing to the 
wants and necessities of a brother ; 
they extend beyond this, and are fre- 
quently engaged in acts of more, per- 
manent advantage. 
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It is not the mere sustenance afford- 
ed by the hand of charity, that we 
alone regard: no, it is that charity, 
which gleams with enrgptured efful- 
ere which is exercised in conceal- 

ng, rather than disclosing the foibles 
nas vices, the errors and inconsisten- 
cies, that man‘incautiouslyencounters. 
It is that charity, which actuates to 
the support of a Brother Mason’s cha- 
racter ; to remove the stains that dark- 
en his reputation ; and to support him, 
in every acceptation of the term, by 
supporting him in his absence, amidst 
the load of opprobium that shall be 
heaped upon him, to debase and de- 
grade. It is that charity, which in 
the most friendly and affectionate man- 
ner, points out improprieties and re- 
claims from offences. It is. that char- 
ity. which is prompt in giving salutary 
advice, to save from crimes and their 
attendant calamities. It is that chari- 
ty, which prompts to the information 
of impending danger, and that rescues 
from wretchedness, misery and des- 
truction. It is that charity, which 
leads the indiscreet brother from the 
path of immorality, and that presents 
to fis view, the beauties of a blessed 
immortality, for virtuous deeds. It is 
that charity, which is ever ready in 
softening savage anger, and that melts 


into composure the angry elements of 


wild and infuriated passions, that too 
often cause us to run counter our so- 
ber judgments, and heedlessly to com- 
mit indiscretions, when it is too late 
to repent. Itis that charity, which 
excites the ost energy of soul, in 
kind admonitions, faithfully adminis- 
tered with that Brotherly love, which 
cannot fail of restoring to the world a 
valued citizen, to the Lodge a useful 
brother, and to an affectionate family 
its prop and stay. It is that charity, 
which, disregarding selfish views, 
knows no fear, but the fear of lacking 
power in the deficiency of means to 
gratify the impulsive feelings of a phi- 
lanthropic heart. Nay, it is that cha- 
rity, which pauses not to consider who 


is the object of relief—shat enquires |} 


} 











| tend to the grave. 


not whether friend or foe, are invol- 
ved in the shackles of misfortune.— 
Such charities are substantial, and such 
duties inestimable. ‘This is” indeed 
“ duing unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us.” 

_ The duties of a Mason, are only 
limited by those boundaries, which are 
fixed for the expansion of all the bright 
qualities that adorn and dignify our 
nature. ‘They are not even circum-- 
scribed by time, by circumstance, or 
by death. Our affectionate duties ex- 
They call into 
action the keenest-emotions, and draw 
forth the latent tear, to bedew the cheek 
of fraternal love. ‘They are as essen- 
tial to a deceased brother, as during his 
existence. ‘Fhe performance of the 
funeral rites, not only remind us of the 
present, but of the future. ‘They not 
only evince our attachment to each 
other in life, but in death; and afford 
consolation to the bereaved relatives, 
that none -are carried to their grave, 
unattended and unlamented ; or that a 
sigh should be wanting to add solem- 
nity to the closing scene. This, is 
considered among us, an imperious du- 
ty, that none should be tardy in ob- 
serving. Dves it not bespeak ‘affec- 
tions of the most endearing cast >— 
does it not excite sensations that no 
language can sufficiently express.— 
Need [ repeat, what a Mason experi- 
ences on such occasions? Have we 
not felt! Oh, sadly felt! the anguish 
and lacerations of the finest feelings, 
while performing the last melancholy 
duties, and while pronouncing the re- 
quiem over the remains of many much 
valued friends and brothers? . Have 
we not with alacrity displayed our 
brotherly love, in accompanying to 
the silent tomb, many worthy and 
bright Masons, ‘who have been cut 
down by the fell-destroyer, during our 
late afflictive and calaniitous season ? 
Can I look round and not discover 
the absence of some of our brightest 
ornaments ? Is not the chasm pro- 
duced, very perceptible? Shall J in 
vain enquire, where is our esteemed 
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. prived us of many worthy brethren 
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brother, conspicuous for his Masonic 
virtues? Where is our valued bro- 
ther, remarkable for his Masonic lore. 
Where the youthful brother of pro- 
spective merit?) The conviction of 
their present abode in blissful realms, 
involuntarily urges. me to exclaim, 
They are with their God , enjoying the 
rich reward of their meritorious ac- 
tions! They are awaiting our pres- 


hands, eternal in the heavens.” Who 





amoug us do not deeply feel the force 
and severity of our loss, that has de- 


and companions? Let me not dwell 
Jong on this subject; perhaps in the 
fervency of thought, and warmth of 
expression, | may incautiously open 
wounds but just cicatrised, and that 
still require some consolatory applica- 
tion to quiet the pains of remembrance. 
This is not a fit occasion to speak of 
the merits of our departed friends.— 

‘This burst of feeling you will pardon, 
it is but a passing tribate to their 
memories. Let their virtues that have 
shone conspicuous while gliding down 
the declivity of time, meet in death 
the rewards due to genuine actions, 
and dignified pursuits, Yet, my triends 
the duties of a Mason does not close 
here ; others of paramount considera- 
tion claim his special care and atten- 
tion. [ mean the observance of all 
these kind offices that the commise- 
rating hand of brother, is wont to 
bestow on a Masdn’s widow, orphans, 
and relatives. What more estimable, 
than to pour the balm of comfort in 
the lacerated bosom of the bemoaning 
widow ?—What more God-like, than | 
to be a father to the fatherless; to | 
watch over their infant cares, and 
while administering to their wants, in- | 
stil those sublime pretepts, that were | 
inculeated and practised by their pa- | 
rent ?—What more exalting, than to 
extend the hand of charity to the re- 
lief of the relative of a departed bro- 
ther >—Who can couceive a more en- 








nobling duty, than to feed the hungry, 


clothe the naked, wipe the tear from || 
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the furrowed cheek, and above all calin 
the tumultuous bosom heaving with 
sorrow and the pangs of destitution. 
These are indeed the noblest attributes 
of a good Mason. These are indeed, 
inseparable with his moral aud social 
qualities. These are indeed, the links 
in that chain of imperious obligations, 
that bind him to the fraternity, and 
that make him distinguished net only 
in the estimation of his fellow man, 


but in the approbatory countenance of 


his Maker. Widows of deceased bro- 
thers—while the heart bleeds, and all 
the emotions of the soul are roused by 
thy rended waikngs, that assail the 
very battlements of the stoughtest feel- 
ings; while thy lamentations, the spon- 
taneous result of overflowing grief, and 
that sadly convey the anguish that the 
pains of bereavement have excited, 
let not desperation rest on the mind, 
yield not to the vacant gaze of hope- 
less, hapless relief. ‘Turn, to the fra- 
ternity, expect to find in the Masonic 
brother of your lost partner, a friend, 
a counsellor, a ready and willing stay 
and support to all thy cares, to all thy 
turmoils. It is his duty to administer 
to thy wants, and to raise thy droop- 
ing spirits, worn down by afiliction. — 
Orphans of deceased brothers !—thy 
swelling bosoms unaccustomed to har- 
rassing misery—thy tender minds, es- 
tranged to affliction, render thee pat- 
ticular objects of sympathy, Arrest 
the tear that dims the sight, and look 
to the Masonic Brother of thy lament- 
ed parent. It is ‘his duty to receive 
and protect thy infant frame from the 
trammiels of destitution, and the entail- 
ment of penury and want. It is his 
special trust to clothe thy nakedness, 
appease thy hunger, still thy lamenta- 


' tions, and rear thee to maturity by his 


fostering hand; to instil those princi- 
ples which his order enjoins, and be 
rigidly observant of all that can exalt 
the man and dignify the Mason. Sires, 
hurled in the vortex of misfortune, 
encircled by large and youthful fami- 
lies, whose infirmities have entailed 
the utmost indigence, suffer not the vi- 
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per despondence to knaw on thy vi- 
tals; think not that you see in pro- 
spective, your helpless family a prey 
to starvation, and wanting the small 
pittance that can hold life from death ; 
consider not, that when the lamp of 
life shall be extinguished, and exhaus- 


ted nature shall return to whence it | 


sprang; that abjectness and the cra- | 


vings of hunger will be their lot. En- 
quire of thy Brother, if he indeed be 


atrue Mason, when he was poor and | 
pennyless, and unable to assist him- 


self, if he asked and received no re- 


lief ? he will require no stronger in- | 


centive—he will surely arrest the pro- 


gress of the tear, and while it rolls 


down thy venerable face, ornaments 
that countenance over-shadowed with 
gloom—he will minister to thy dis- 
tresses, and cause thy winter sun 
whose meridian height was obscured 
by the mist of adversity, to shine forth 
with mild and cheering rays, and at 
last decline in a serene sky. 

From such resplendent qualifica- 
cations, that elevate the character, and 
stamp the conduct of every Mason, 
whe can for a moment think with 
levity on his duties? This is but a 


faint sketch of the true distribution of 


Masonic employment ; and in this out- 
line, I call to memory what must strike 
the mind with peculiar pleasure. 

The virtues of the heart, are insep- 


Mason. Brotherly love comprises all 
that can enlighten and exalt. 
catalogue of superior acquirements it 
stands in very legible characters. In- 
cluded in this, is undisguised friend- 
ship; I mean not that friendship which 
owes its birth to interested views, and 
that sacrifices int egrity, and honour 
for its support and strength. No: 
Masonic friendship spurns the act that 
does not emanate from the heart, and 
is carried by the crimson stream, 
through every vein and fibre. With 
this is also connected, faith, hope, 
truth, justice, mercy, and temperance. 
These make the Mason truly estima- 
ble. Itis the excellence of the order, 


_arably embraced in the duties of a | 


In the | 
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to move within compass of propriety, 
and on the square of probity. He 
who rules his conduct by equity, need 
fear no danger, forthe Almighty go- 
eth with him, who is attentive to these 
divine precepts; all moral obligations 
being essential duties, that come un- 
der the denomination of Masonic. 
While surveying the precious orna- 
ments, that adorn the republic of hu- 
man nature, and that give stability 
and worth to the duties of a Mason; 
how natural is.it for the mind to rest 
on such models of superior admira- 
tion. Female pre-eminence, in the 
scale of Masonic consideration, should 
ever preponderate; and at no time are 
the duties of a Mason more conspicu- 
ously great, than in encouraging the 
production of those splendid-corrusca-_ 
tions of tenderness and affection, that 
illumine the dejected hopes of the 
children of misfortune. fnseparable 
then with the duties of the fraternity, 
is an unremitted and unlimited regard 
for the softer sex, whe, although not 
admitted to the benefits and mysteries 
of our order, are not the less entitled 
to its dispensations. They should at 
all times claim the protection of every 
brother, because in them we perceive 
essential objects’ for furthering the 
grand design of Maconic principles, 
and of keeping in remembrance the 
performance of all those kind offices” 
that establish the Masonic character. 
Inthem are discovered the unexam- 
pled beamings of ‘trae commiseratian. 
In their association may be found those 
unrestrained, unmanacled precepts that 
strongly enforce this truth, that no 
station or employment can equai the 
Masonic, when engaged in contribu- 
ting to the alleviation of human mise- 
ry: for which purpose none are so ef- 
ficient as woman; and it is from this 
consideration, they merit the attention 
of every Mason. | 
After this brief survey of those du- 

ties which must be discharged ' with 
that sincerity of heart, which, in com- 
porting with the moral fitness of things, 


'| stamp the intrinsic worth of the Mason; 
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after this imperfect declination, that | 


no adventitious tints of art can portray 
or embellish; who can for a moment 


consider such a system, and such at-_ 


tainments with indifference and con- 
tempt? who can now contemplate our 
order as a mere specious form, a hy- 
pocritical sanctity for the concealment 
of fraud and dissipation—of base du- 
plicity and odious deception? Are the 


duties of a Mason nothing but naked 
ceremonies, mantled under professions | 
of charity to allure and deceive? Is_ 


this a semblance without the reality— 
a shadow without the substance—emp- 
ty words, used to prostitute the fairest 
intentions under plausible pretexts ? 
Contidently may I hope, none within 
the sound of my voice, can disbelieve 
the verity of our declaration, or frown 
indignantly on our institution. 
Brethren and Companions: I can- 
not descend from the station assigned 
me, without expressing my satisfac- 
tion in observing the present celebrity 


and weight of character pur order has. 


acquired, in being countenanced by 
the great and good, and the rapid dis- 
persion of that prejudice and opposi- 
tion which have been manifested by 
the ignoratit andunenlightened. The 
extension of our attributes ; the disse- 
mination of our principles; the pro- 
motion of human happiness, and the 
interest evinced for the fraternity ; all 
conspire to cemeut us more firmly in 
the great work we are bound to pur- 
sue. Notwithstanding our imperious 
observance of those secret principles, 
we are solemnly pledged to keep and 
treasure in our bosoms ; notwithstand- 
ing the imposing measures and coer- 
sive means used for the violation of 
our sacred trust, we still remain em- 
blems of unshaken fidelity, presenting 
to the world the brilliant example of 
inflexible adherence to those intrinsic 
and exalted virtues, that are not to be 
obtained but by those of proper qua- 
lifications and of good report. 

The beauties of the Masonic cha- 
racter must daily appear to you with 
increasing lustre, because our duties 
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are ‘not only engaged @ rendering our 

selves happy, but in bestowing happi- 
ness on others: and amidst all the 
splendour that vaulting ambition cau 
obtain; the virtuous actions of a Ma- 
son, appear peculiarly conspicuous, 
and are achievements of renown of 
more than adamantine durability, that 
sheds around a halo of glory, that 
nothing can obscure or remove. 

The universal prevalence of your 
relative duties; your ready co-opera- 
tion in the grand work, which, in 
maintaining the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to us under all forms of 
governments, and even in times of 
bigotry and oppression, which secures 
the perpetuation of our noble institu- 
tion—and the boundless expansion of 
our order, which continues in opera- 
tion with zeal and undeviating ener- 
gy ; are harbingers of that accordance 
with divine pleasure, that must make 
you rise superior in the estimation of 
the world ; and under the munificence 
of the Supreme Architect of the Uni- 
verse, secure for you the rewards due 
to genuine charity and meritorious 
actions. So shall you, while gliding 
down the stream of life, meet in death, 
the commendations of thousands ; and 
in the world to come, life eternal. 

Permit me to repeat to you, the 
words of an inspired Brother. “ Be 
assured,” said he, “the reward of a 
good Mason, is not only inestimable, 
but commensurate with eternity it- 
self.” 


“ The stars shall fade, the sun % broad awl 
expire, 

Creation sink on nature’s funeral pyre ; 

But virtue’s gifts, unfading shall endure, 

When skies, and stars, and sun’s shall be 
no more.” 


+ 
From the Washington City Gazette of Feb 
17, 1821. 
OBITUARY. 

Diep, on Friday afternoon, at four 
o’clock, ALEXANDER M‘Cormick, Esq. 
of this city, aged about 47 years. Those 
who knew him will bear testimony to 
his benevolent dispusition, and his use- 
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fulness; to his fidelity in friendship, 
and all the relations of life; to his en- 
terprise as a merchant, and to that un- 
suspecting confidence which feels no 
guile within, and dreads none without, 
his goodness laid him bare to the blasts 
of adversity ; when he did not receive 
on the turn of the wheel all that gene- 
rosity or justice, which he had been so 
prompt to bestow. Mr. M‘Cormick 
had filled various civil offices, to which 
he was called by the voice of his fel- 
low citizens. He has left a numerous 
family to lament his loss, 

His friends are requested to attend 
his funeral, at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning, the 18th instant, from his 
late residence, on Capitol Hill. 


MASONIC NOTICE. 
The officers and brethren of the re- 


spective lodges of the District of Co- 


lumbia, and the brethren yenerally, in 
the city, are requested to meet at the 
Grand Lodge room, to-morrow morn- 
ing, the 18th instant, at 10 o’clock, 
to attend the funeral procession of our 
late brother Alexander M‘Cormick. 


From the same, of Feb. 24. 
LOCAL. 


Nothing but the justness of the re- 
buke that follows, and the manly and 
elegant terms in which it is couched, 
induces its insertion so unseasonably. 
It ought to have appeared on Monday 
last; but uncontrolable circumstances 
have delayed it until Saturday. 


For the Washington Gazette. 
To the worshipful master, subordinate 
officers, and brethren of lodge No. 1, 
in the City of Washington. p. c. 


Brethren, 

Asa peaceful sojourner came [ a- 
mong you; I learned that the spirit of 
the illustrious Hiram rested with you, 
and the incense of fraternal love arose 
in sweet perfumes from your conse- 
crated altars. My soul swelled with 
the sublime emotion of brotherly com- 
munion, and | hailed with pleasing 
transport the hour which should con- 
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summate my felicity within the sacred 
walls of your lodge. My dreams were 
idle ; my hopes vain and illusory. A 
cloud arose in the west, and the hori- 
zon was overcast with a desponding 
gloom: It was the dark and awful 
cloud of death; it stretched its sable 
terrors far abroad, and rudely mocked 
the fears it had created in the minds 
of victims yet unsought: It reached 
the portals of your temple; no bars, 
or bolts, or armed tylers, could impede 
its dreadful course; it rolled to the 
East; your worshipful past master saw 


_ the approach of this exterminating da- 


_mon, and the awful forebodings of his 








soul, betrayed the victim of its ire. At 


this solitary moment he might have 
sunk in agonies of despair, but the 
friendly star of Bethlehem shone in 
radiant splendour through an aperture 
of the cloud, and the finger of hope 
pointed the wandering eye to the fields . 
of paradise above. Already did the 
vengeful enemy shake his missile wea- 
pon over his devoted victim, and the 
last agonies were anticipated by sur- 
rounding friends; the storm for a mo- 
ment rested on, éternity’s dark brink; 
from the dread verge he turned, one 
sad and lingering look he gave, and 
gently whispered his last poor wish—= 
“That his companions and brethren 
might consummate his worldly destiny 
with the honours of Free Masonry.” 
It was the last sad wish of him, whose 
name stands foremost on the honour- 
able archives of the order: the blow 
is struck! the work is done! his spirit 
has returned to God who gave it. I 
heard the solemn dirge! the funeral 
procession moved on, and the body of 
ALEXANDER ********, was deposited 
in the peaceful folds of. its parent 
earth. ‘The deep drawn sigh’ of wid- 
owed constancy wafted his long-loved 
name to the mercy-seat above. The 
hallowed tear of orphanage watered 
the sod which rests upon his manly 
bosom, and his tomb was marked by 
a countless throng of weeping friends. 

All, all were alive to the remem- 
brance of his exalted usefulness, save 
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alone, the languid tlame which glim- 
mers with sickly hue in the cold ave- 
nues of Masonic hearts. Where is 
the brother’s hand to lay him on his 
eaceful bed? Where the emblems of 
his former power? And where the 
sprig of cassia which is to flourish, in 
immortal green, over his consecrated 
dust? [hear no companion’s bene- 
diction at the grave! The astonished 
senses seek in vain the sweet savour 
of incense which should be offered at 
the shrine of departed worth; and the 
genius of Masonry, in sorrowing si- 
lence, weeps the cold apathy which 
rests upon her votaries here. Com- 
panions and brethren; ye heard his 
last request, and how could ye forego 
the imperious duty ye owe to the 
manes of a departed friend, a worthy 
master, an exalted Mason, a most ex- 
cellent past high priest? In what 
rude quarry sleeps the conscience of 
your present master, that the expiring 
calls of a past superior cannot call it 
forthe In what lonely dell have you 
buried the sweet sympathies of our 
celestial order, that the trembling 
voice of a dying chieftain cannot woo 
them? ‘Tura to those altars, where, 
on the bended knee of adoration you 


have sworn, and recollect that each 


sentence, as it escqped your lips, was 
wafted to the mansions above, and en- 
graven on imperishable tablets by the 
recording angel of Heaven. Each ra- 
diant orb, which sheds its benignant 
lustre in the consecrated firmament, 
bears witness to your mutual obliga- 
tions as Masons, and as Christians. 
How could you then remain unmoved 


_ by this last request? Has he been lost 


in the mazes of a misguided fancy, 
or sunk for a moment beneath the 
weight of human error? Remember! 
O remember, that indiscretion in him, 
should not destroy humanity in you! 
But enough: be bas escaped the 
corrupted currents of human nature, 
and reposes in the silent court of death, 
waiting the mandate of our Heavenly 
Grand Master, to appear at the open- 
ing of the celestial lodge ou high, 
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where may we all appear arrayed in 
the robes of righteousness and truth ! 


I address you in the perfect bend of 


unity and peace, aid in behalf of the 
universal fraternity of Christian Ma- 
sons, and warn you to leave the sacred 


| mysteries untarnished, and render un- 


to Cesar the things which are C esar’s. 
Accept, brethren, the good will of one 


who has travelled and not been weary, 


and who counteth all things as nothiny 
without CHARITY. 


— 


FELLOW CRAFT’S DEGREE. 
On this degree, Mr. Preston ob- 
serves, “ Masonry is a_ progressive 
science, and is divided into different 
classes or degrees, for the more regu- 


lar advancement in the knowledge of 


its mysteries. According to the pro- 
gress we make, we limit or extend our 
inquiries; and in proportion to our 
capacity, we attain to a less or Jae 
degree of perfection. 

“ Masonry includes almost every 
branch of polite learning under the 
veil of its mysteries, which compre- 
hend a regular system of science. Ma- 
ny of its illustrations may appear un- 
important to the confined genius; but 
the man of more enlarged facultics 
will consider them in the highest de- 
gree useful and interesting. To please 
the accomplished scholar and ingeni- 
ous artist, the institution is wisely 


| planned ; and in the investigation of its 


latent doetrines, the philosopher and 
mathematician experience equal satis- 
faction and delight. 

«To exhaust the various subjects 
of which Masonry treats, would trans- 
cend the powers of the brightest ge- 
nius ; still, however, nearer approach- 
es to perfection may be made, and the 
wan of wisdom will not check the pro- 
gress of his abilities, though the task 
he attempts may not seem insurmount- 
able. Perseverance and application 


will remove each difficulty as it oc- 
curs; every step he advances, new 
pleasure will open to his view, aud 
iastruction of the noblest kind attené 
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his researches. In the diligent pur- ' 
suit of knowledge, great discoveries | 
are made, and the intellectual faculties | 
are wisely employed in promoting the 

glory of God, and the good of man. 

“ Such is the tendency of every il- 
lustration in Masonry, Reverence for | 
the Deity, and gratitude for the bless- | 
ings of Heaven, are inculcated in every | 
degree. This is the plan of our sys- | 
tem, and the result of all our inquiries. 

“ The first degree is intended to en- 
force the duties of morality, and im- 
print on the memory the noblest prin- 
ciples which can adorn the human 
mind. The second degree extends 
the same plan, and comprehends a 
more diffusive system of knowledge. 
Practice and theory qualify the indus- 
trious Mason to share the pleasures 
which an advancement in the art ne- 
cessarily affords. Listening with at- 
tention to the wise opinions of expe- 
rienced craftsmen on important sub- 
jects, his mind is gradually familiarised 
to useful instruction, and he is soon 
enabled to investigate truths of the ut- 
most concern in the general transac- 
tions of life. 

“From this system proceeds a ra- | 
tional amusement; while the mental | 
powers are fully employed, the judg- | 
ment is properly exercised. A spirit | 
of emulation prevails; and every bro- 
ther vies, who shall most excel in pro- | 
moting the valuable rules of the in-* 
stitution.”” 


THE SECOND LECTURE. 


THE FIRST SECTION 


Of the second degree, “ elucidates 
the mode of introduction into this class; 
and instructs the diligent craftsman 
how to proceed in the proper arrange- 
ment of the ceremonies which are 
used on that occasion, while it enables 
him to judge of their importance, and 
convinces him of the necessity of ad- 
hering to all the established usages of 
the order. Here he is entrusted with 
particular tests, to prove his title to the 
privileges of this degree, and satisfac- 
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Many duties which eement in the firm- 
est union the well-informed brethren, 
are illustrated ; and an opportunity is | 
given to make such advances in the 
art as must always distinguish the abi- 
lities of the able craftsman. 

“ This section. besides the ceremo- 
ny of initiation into the second degree, 
contains many important particulars, 
with which no officer of the lodge 
should be unacquainted.” 


Charge at Initiation into the Second 


Degree. 
* Brorukrr, 


“ Being advanced to the second de- 
gree, we congratulate you on your pre- 
ferment. ‘The internal, and not the 
external, qualifications of a man, are 
what Masonry regards. As you in- 
crease in knowledge, you will conse- 
quently improve in social intercourse. 

“It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the duties which, as a Mason, you are 
now bound to discharge; or enlarge 
on the necessity of a strict adherence 
to them, as your own experience must 
have established their value. It may 
be sufficient to observe, that your past 
behaviour .and regular deportment 
have merited the honour which we 
have conferred: and in your new cha- 
racter, it is expected that you will not 
only conform to the principles of the 
order, but steadily persevere in the 
practice of every commendable virtue. 

“ The study of the liberal arts, that 
valuable branch of education, which 
tends so efiectually to polish and adorn 
the mind, is earnestly recommended 
to your consideration; especially the 
science of geometry, which’ is estab- 
lished as the basis of our art. Geom- 
etry, or Masonry, originally synony- 
mous terms, is of a divine and moral 
nature, and enriched with the most 
useful knowledge ; while it proves the 
wonderful properties of nature, it de- 
monstrates the more important truths 
of morality. 

“As the solemnity of our ceremo- 
nies requires a serious deportment, 
you are to be particularly attentive te 
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your behaviour in our regular assem- 
blies; you are to preserve our ancient 
usages and customs sa credand invio- 
labie; and induce others, by your ex- 
ample, to hold them in due veneration. 

“The laws and regulations of the 
order you are strenuously to support 
and maintain. You are not to palli- 
ate or aggravate the offences of your 
brethren; but, in decision of every 
trespass against our rules, judge with 
candour, admonish with friendship, 
and reprehend with justice. 

* As a craftsman, in our private as- 
semblies, you may offer your senti- 
ments and opinions on such subjects 
as are regularly introduced in the lec- 
ture. By this privilege you may im- 
prove your intellectual powers; qua- 
lify yourself to become an usetul mem- 
ber of society; and like a skilful bro- 
ther, strive to excel in every thing 
that is good and great. 

“All regular signs and summonses, 
given and received, you are duly to 
honour, and punctually to obey ; inas- 
much as they consist with our pro- 
fessed principles. You are to supply 
the wants, and relieve the necessities 
of your brethren and fellows, to the 
utmost of your power and abilities ; 
you are on no account to wrong them, 
nor see them wronged; but apprise 
them of approaching danger, and view 
their interest as eer from your 
own. 

“ Such is the nature of your engage- 
snents as a craftsman ; and to these du- 


thes you are now bound by the most 


sacred ties.” 
THE SECOND SECTION 


To this degree, “ presents an ample 
field for the’man of genius to perambu- 
late. It cursorily specifies the parti- 
cular classes of the order, and explains 
the requisite qualifications for prefer- 
ment in each. In the explanation of 
our usages, many remarks are intro- 
duced, equally useful to the expe- 
rienced artist, and the sage moralist. 
‘The various operations of the mind 
are demonstrated, as far as they will 
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certain is this time! 





its Hasty motion. 


of Kentucky, 








admit of elucidation, and a fund of 
extensive science is explored through- 
out. Here we find employment for 
leisure hours, trace science from its 
original source, and drawing the at- 
tention to the sum of perfection, 
contemplate with admiration on the 
wonderful works of the Creator. Ge- 
ometry is displayed, with all its pow- 
ers and properties; and in the disqui- 
sition of this valuable science, the 
mind is filled with rapture and delight. 
Such is the latitude of this section, that 
the most judicious have failed in an 
attempt to explain it, as the rational 
powers are exerted to their utmost 
stretch, in illustrating the beauties of 
nature, and demonstrating the more 
important truths of morality.” 
. ae 

The time of life is the only time 
wherein we can prepare for another 
world: aud oh! how short and un- 
How frail and 
uncertain is the life of man! What 
multitudes does death surprise in an 
hour, when they think nothing of it! 
How silently and insensibly does time 
slide away; with whata winged swift- 
ness does it fly, and we cannot stay 
its progress, stop its course, or retard 


i 

GRAND CHAPTER OF KENTUCKY. 

At a grand communication of the 
grand royal arch chapter of the state 
held at Frankfort in 
January last, the following most ex- 
cellent companions, were duly elected 
to the offices annexed to their respect- 
ive names, for the present year : 


Davin Granam Cowan, of Dan- 
ville, grand high priest. 

Wiiiiam Gisses Hunt, of Lex- 
ington, deputy grand high priest. 

James Birney, of Daaville, grand 
king. 

Witttam Beir, of Shelbyville, 
grand scribe. 

Joun Honrincpon Crane, of Lou- 
isville, grand secretary. 

Wincrtetp Buxiiock, of Shelby- 
ville, grand treasurer. 
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Rev. Cuartes Crawrorp, of Shel- 
by county, and Rev. Narnan H. 
Ha t, of Springfield, grand chaplains. 

Henry Wineoate, of Frankfort, 
grand master. 

Joun C. WenzEL, of Louisville, G. 
C. G. 

Francis Reynoxps, of Frankfort, 
grand secretary. 

Epwarp S. CoLteman, of Frank- 
fort, grand tyler. 

A warrant of dispensation was grant- 
ed, authorising a royal arch chapter, 
to be opened and held in the town of 
Versailles, to be known by the name 
of Webb Chapter, and companion 
Thomas P. Hart was appointed Most 
Excellent High Priest ; companion W il- 
liam Blackburn, Most Excellent King, 
and companion John M’Kenney, jun. 
Most Excellent Scribe. 

It was unanimously resolved, that 
the future annual communications of 
this grand chapter, while held at 
Frankfort ; should commence on the 
first Monday in December every year. 

New Castle Mark Lodge, No. 1, 
surrendered its charter to the grand 
chapter. ! 

The following is a list of the seve- 
ral subordinate chapters under the ju- 
risdiction of this grand chapter. 


LEXINGTON CHAPTER, NO. 1. 


William Gibbes Hunt, high priest. 
James G, Trotter, king. 
Bernard Metcalf, scribe. 


Richard B. Parker, captain of the | 


host. 

Caleb W. Cloud, principal sojour- 
ner. | 

Robert M’Nitt, royal arch captain. 

James M. Pike, third grand master. 

David A. Sayre, second grand mas- 
ter. 

Benjamin Keiser, first grand master. 

Willtam U1. Rainey, secretary. 

James Graves, treasurer. 

Francis Walker, steward and tyler 

Past high priests.—John Tiltord, 
William G. Hunt, Caleb W. Cloud, 
Thomas P. Hart. 

Stated meetings at Lexington the 
tast Monday in every mouth. 





SHELBYVILLE CHAPTER, NO. 2. 


James Bradshaw, high priest. 
William Bell, king. 
Joseph W. Knight, scribe. 
James Moore, principal sojourner. 
John Willett, royal arch captain. 
Wingfield Bullock, third grand mas- 
ter. 
John Scott, second grand master. 
Benjamin F. Dupuy, first grand - 
master. 

John Bull, secretary. 

Jubn Bradshaw, treasurer. 

William J, Tunstall, steward and 
tyler. 

Stated meetings on the second Mon- 
day in evety month. 


FRANKFORT CHAPTER, NO. 3. 
Oliver G. Waggoner, high priest. 
Alexander J. Mitchell, king. 
Thomas N. Lootborough, scribe. 
John Woods, captain of the host. 
Henry Wingate, principal sojourn- 
er. | 
Mann Butler, royal arch captain. 
Edward 5. Coleman, third grand 
master. 

Samuel B. Crockett, second grand 
master. 

Harry I. Thornton, first grand mas- 
ter. 
Benjamin Hensley, secretary. 

Chapman Coleman, Treasurer, 

Littleberry Batchelor, C. G. ° 

Francis Reynolds, steward and ty- 
ler. 

Past high priest —George M. Bibb. 

Stated Meetings the fourth Monday 
of every month. 


DANVILLE CHAPTER, NO. 4. 
David Graham Cowan, high priest. 
James Birney, king. 

Benjamin F. Pleasants, scribe. 

Philip Yeiser, junior, captain of the 
host. 

M. Hope, royal arch captain. 

Robert Russell, third grand master. 

D. A. Russell, second grand master, 





John Yeiser, first grand master. 
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A. J. Caldwell, capt. G. 
B. H. Perkins, treasurer. 
William E. Warren, secretary. 


Stated Meetings third Saturday in | 


every month. 


LOUISVILLE CHAPTER, NO. 5. 
Fdward Tyler, jun. high priest. 
. George R. C. Floyd, king. 

John Sutton, scribe. 
John Trott, captain of the host. 
Temple Gwathmey, principal so- 

journer. 
Henry Waltz, royal arch captain. 


William Munday, third grand mas- |) 


ter. 

Norborne B. Beall, second grand 
master. 

James L. Bogart, first grand mas- 
ter. 

E. T. Bainbridge, secretary. 

William Ferguson, treasurer. 

William F. Pratt, C. G. 

Coleman Daniel, tyler. 

William Ferguson, steward. 

Past high priests.—Richard Fer- 
guson and Francis ‘Taylor. 

Stated Meetings the last Monday in 
every month. 


MAYSVILLE MARK LODGE, NO. 2. 
William B. Phillips, master. 
€. B. Shepherd, senior warden. 
Andrew Crookshanks, junior war- 
den. \ 
John W. Lilliston, treasurer. 
Lowman L. Hawes, secretary. 
John M. Morton, C. O. 
Wilson Coburn, S. O. 
Andrew M. January, J. O. 
James Powers, steward and tyler. 
Stated meetings first and third Sa- 
turdays in every month. 


i 
To the Editor of the Masonic Register. 


The inclosed valuable Masonic doc- 
ument, is sent by a brother and well 
wisher, who thinks that it ought to be 
re-published, for preservation, in your 
Masonic Register; and will at the 
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same time come extremely a propos 
for the serious consideration of the 
reverend synod at Pittsburgh. 

A little more Masonie matter every 
month, would no doubt please the 


'| majority of your subscribers. 


ACT OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD, 
CONCERNING THE MASON OATH. 


First published in the Scots Magazine, for 
August 1757. 
Edinburgh, 25th Aug. 1757. 


Whereas an oath is one of the most 


solemn acts of religious worship, which — 
ought to be taken only upon impor- | 


ant and necessary occasions; and to 
be sworn in truth, in judgment, and in 
righteousness, without any mixture of 


sinful, profane, or superstitious devi- 


ces:— . 

And whereas, the synod had laid 
before them, in their meeting at Stir- 
ling, on the 7th March, 1745, an over- 
ture concerning the Masonic oath, 
bearing, That there were very strong 
presumptions, that among Masons an 
oath of secrecy is administered to en- 
trants into their society, even under a 
capital penalty, and before any of those 
things which they swear to keep se- 
cret be revealed to them; and that 
they pretend to take some of these se- 
crets from the Bible; besides other 
things, which are ground of scruple, in 
the manner of swearing the said oath ; 
and therefore overturing, that the sy- 
nod would consider the whole affair, 
and give directions with respect to the 
admission of persons engaged in that 
oath to sealing ordinances :— 

And whereas, the synod, in their 
meeting at Stirling, on the 26th of 
September 1745, remitted the over- 
ture concerning the Mason oath, to the 
several sessions subordinate to them, 
for their proceeding therein, as far as 
they should find practicable, accord- 
ing to our received and known princi- 
ples, and the plain rules of the Lord’s 
word, and sound reason :— 

And whereas, the synod, in their 
meeting at Edinburgh, on the 6th of 
March 1755, when a particular cause 
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about the Mason eath was before 


them, did appoint all the sessions un- 


der their inspection, to require all per- 
sons in their respective congregations, 
who are presumed or suspected to 
have been engaged in that oath, to 
make a plain acknowledgment, whe- 
ther or not they have ever been so; 
and to require that such as they may 
find to have been engaged therein, 
should give ingenuous answers to what 
further inquiries the sessions may see 
cause to make, concerning the tenor 
and administration of the said oath to 
them ; and that the sessions should pro- 
ceed to the purging of what scandal 
they may thus find those persons con- 
victed of, according to the directions 
of the abovementioned act of Synod, 
in September 1745. 

And whereas, the generality of the 
sessions have, since the aforemention- 
ed periods, dealt with several persons 
under their inspection about the Ma- 
son oath ; in the course of which pro- 
cedure, by the confessions made to 
them, they have found others, beside 
those of the Mason craft, to be involv- 
ed in that oath: and the synod, find- 
ing it proper and necessary to give 
more particular directions to the seve- 
ral sessions, for having the heinous 
profanation of the Lord’s name by that 
oath, purged out of all the congrega- 
tions under their inspection: There- 
fore, the synod did, and hereby do ar 
point, that the several sessions subor- 
dinate to them, in dealing with per- 
sons about the Mason oath, jshall par- 
ticularly interrogate them, if they hav 
taken that oath, and when and where 
they did so? If they have taken 
the said oath, or declared their appro- 
bation of it, oftener than once, upon 
being admitted to a higher degree in 
a Mason ledge; if that oath was not 
administered to them, without letting 
them know the terms of it, till in the 
act of administering the same to them ? 
If it was not an oath binding them to 
keep a number of secrets, none of 
which they were allowed to know be- 
fore swearing the oath ? 
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Moreover, the synod appoint, that 
the several sessions shall call before 
them all persons in their congrega- 
tions who are of the Mason craft, and 
others whom they have a particular 
suspicion of, as being involved in the 





‘already dealt with, and have given 
satisfaction upon that head ; and that, 
upon their answering the first of the 
foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
the sessions shall proceed to put the 
_ other interrogatories before appointed : 
| as also, that all persons of the Mason 
| 


| Mason oath, except such as have been 


craft, applying for sealing ordinances, 
and likewise others concerning whom 
there may be any presumption of their 
| having been involved in the Mason 
_ oath, shall be examined by the minis- 
ter if they have been so: and upon 
their acknowledging the same, or de- 
clining to answer whether or not, the 
ministers shall refer them to be dealt 
with by the sessions, before admitting 
them to these ordinances : and that all 
such persons offering themselves to,the 
sessions for joining in covenanting 
work, shall be then examined by the 
sessions, as their concern in the afore- 
said oath. 

And the synod further appoint, that 
when persons are found to be involved 
in the Mason oath, according to their 
confessions, in giving plain and par- 
ticular answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions, and professing their sorrow for 
the same; the said scandal shall be 
purged by a sessional rebuke and ad- 
monition ; with a strict charge to ab- 
stain from all concern afterwards in 
administering the said oath to any, or 
enticing any into that snare, and from 
all practices of amusing people about 
the pretended mysteries of their signs 
and secrets. But that persons who 
shall refuse or shift to give plain and 
particular answers to the foregoing | 
questions, shall be reputed under 
scandal incapable of admission to 
sealing ordinances, till they answer 
and give satisfaction as before ap- 
pointed. 








And the synod refer to the severa! 
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sessions, to proceed unto higher cen- 
sure as they shall see cause, in the 
case of persons whom they may find 
involved in the said oath, with special 
aggravation, as taking or relapsing in- 
to the same, in opposition to warnings 
against doing so. 

And the synod appoint, that each of 
the sessions under their inspection 
shall have an extract of this act, to be 
inserted in their books, for executing 
the same accordingly. 





AN IMPARTIAL EXAMINATION 


OF THB ACT OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD 
AGAINST THE FREE MASONS, | 


(First published in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for October, 1757 Py 


The society of Free Masons, which, 
notwithstanding the opposition of hu- 
man power, civil and ecclesiastic, has 
now subsisted for many ages, and al- 
ways maintained its inseparable char- 
acter of secrecy, prudence, and good 
manners, stands at this day in such 
high repute, that an apology in its be- 
half is certainly unnecessary. 

Public esteem has always been re- 
puted a crime in the eyes of malevo- 
lence ; and virtue and goodness have 
always been held as declared enemies, 
by hypocritical sanctity and bigot 
zeal. ‘To such impure sources alone 
can be attributed a very extraordinary 
act lately pronounced against this ven- 
erable society, by the synod of the as- 


sociate brethren, and published in the 


Scots Magazine for August 1757.— 
From this act the practices of this ho- 
ly association appear so agreeable to 
those of the Roman Catholic church, 
that they afford a shrewd ge 
that the principles from which such 
practices result, are of the same na- 
ture, and have the same dangerous 
tendency, with those professed by the 
Roman See. 

In the year. 1738, his Holiness, at 
Rome, by the plenitude of the apostol- 
ic power, issued a declaration, con- 
demnatory of the society of Free Ma- 
sons ; with an absolute prohibition to 


all the faithful in Christ, to enter into, 
promote, or favour that society, under 
no less penalty than an ipso facto ex- 
communication ; and the help of the 
secular arm is commanded to enforce 
the execution cf this declaration. By 
an edict, consequent to this declara- 
tion, informations are commanded, un- 
der the severest corporal punishment ; 
and encouraged by an assurance from 
‘the Infallible Chair, “ That oaths of 
secrecy in matters already condemned 
are thereby rendered void, and lose 
their obligation.” Letit be recorded 
in history, to the honour of their ho- 
| linesses, the associate synod in Scot- 
land, that, in the year 1757, they also 
thundered out their scsbondings Bull 
against the Free Masons: whereby 
all their votaries are enjoined to reveal 
every thing, which, under the sanction 
of a solemn oath, they are obliged to 
conceal: they are thereafter to ab- 
stain from such societies themselves, 
nor are they to entice cthers to enter 
into them, under the terrible certifica- 
tion of being reputed under scandal, 
debarred from sealing ordinances, and 
subjected to higher censure, as there 
should appear cause. 

The professed reasons which brought 
the fraternity under the papal displea- 
sure were, that they confederated per- 
sons of all religions and sects, under a 
shew of natural honesty, in a close 
and.inscrutable bond, and under cer- 
tain ceremonies; which, by an oath 
taken on the Bible, they obliged them, 
by the imprecation of heavy punish- 
ments, to preserve with inviolable se- 
crecy. 

These urged by the Seceders, as 
the motive of their proceedings, are, 
That the Masons administered their 
oath of secrecy under a capical penal- 
ty, without first declaring what the 
matters to be concealed ate; and that: 
some of these things are taken from 
the Bible. And the publishers of the 
Scots Magazine very quaintly insinu- 
ate another reason, that the whole 
matters thus communicated under the 











strictest ties of secrecy, are a bundle 
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of trifles and inconsistencies, unwor- 
thy of the solemnity of an oath: this 
they do by a reference made to a pre- 
tended discovery of the secrets of Ma- 
sonry, published in their Magazine, 
1755, p. 133, and communiéated to 
them, it may be presumed, by the 
same correspondents. 


The great conformity betwixt these 
iwo Bulls, leave small room to doubt 
but the last, as well as the first, would 
have had the sanction of corporal pun- 
ishments, if God, for the curse of man- 
kind, had strengthened the hands, and 
authors with secular, power, 


They | 


within their grasp; but have attempt- 


ed to erect a dominion over the con- | 


sciences of mankind, by assuming a 
power of dispensing with humaa obli- 
gations. ‘This is a privilege, which, 
however envied, the reformed clergy 
have hitherto left, together with his 
pretended infallibility, in the posses- 
sion of their elder brother at Rome ; 
till,in this more enlightened age, these 
bold asserters of the Christian rights 
have dared to reclaim and vindicate it 
as their own ; for, should antichrist 
enjoy any benefit which the saints are 
not better entitled to ? 


This is notthe least engine which 
has been successfully employed to 
rear up and support the enormous fab- 
ric of the Roman hierarchy. The 
most solemn treaties betwixt princes 
and states, the allegiance of subjects 
to their sovereigns, the obligations of 


' private contracts, the marriage vow, 


and every other the most sacred 
bond of human society, are dissolved, 
and fly off at the breath of this dis- 
pensing power, like chaff before the 
wind: and to this, 4s to their native 
source, may be ascribed those many 
wars and devastations, rebellions, 
massacres, and assassinations, with 
which every page of the history of the 
Christian world is defiled. 


Is it possible that a doctrine, at- 
tended with such atrain of dreadful 
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consequences, can have any foundation 
either in reason or revelation ? 

The nature of an oath, particularly 
of a promissary oath, which this pre- 
tended power only respects, compre- 
hends a solemn invocation of the 
name of God, the supreme and omnis- 
cient being, the searcher of the hearts 
and the trier of the reins of the chil- 
dren of men; not only as an impartial 
witness (Jer. xlii, 5.) of what is prom- 
ised, but likewise as the judge and 
certain avenger of perjury, falsehood 
and deceit. The performance of the 
oath becomes thereby cognoscible by 
the omniscience of the divine tribunal ; 


‘ > o 
have not, however, omitted what was || (Jer. xxix, 23.) and his justice and 


omnipotence will not fail to pour out 
the phial of his threatened vengeance 
upon that execrated head, which has 
dared to invocate the name of the 
Lord in vain. 

(Zech. v. 4. Jurisjurandi contemp- 
ta religio satis Deum ultorem habet. 
P. and |. 2. c. de Reb. cred. et. Jure- 
jun. ] 

Such are the conclusions of sound 
reason, warranted by Scripture. Can 
it then be imagined, that God has left 
it in the power of man to alter these 
established rules of his judgments and 
procedure ? Would not this be, as the 


poet says, to 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the 


rod, 
Rejudge his justice, be the God of God? 
Pore. 
There arises likewise from an oath, 
a requisitorial right to the person in 
whose behalf it is conceived. The 
thing promised becomes his property ; 
of which, so far as the acquisition does 
not infringe any anterior obligation, 
he cannot be defrauded by any dis- 
pensing power, without manifest in- 
justice, and the exercise of an arbitra- 
ry and despotic authority. 
The cause of introducing oaths into 
civil society affords another forcible ar- 
ument against this dispensing power. 


| The natural and indispensible obliga- 


tions to justice and equity, even assist- 
ed by the fear of civil punishments, 
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were found insufficient to correct the 
depravity -of the human mind, and 
prevent a bias to apparent self inter- 
est in the performance of mutual con- 
tracts. It was found necessary to as- 
sume the aid of religion; and upon 
the faith of an oath to establish a mu- 
tual trust. This arises from a confi- 
dence, that he who swears will never 
violate that promise to which he call- 
ed God to be his witness, and of the 
breach whereof he has obtested him 
to be the judge and avenger. But, if 
thére is any where on earth lodged a 
power of absolving from these obliga- 
tions, mutual terror and diffidence must 
take place of the happiness and tran- 
quillity expected from civil society, of 
which the utter subversion must ensue. 

However extraordinary this claim 
may appear, his holiness, the pope, ar- 
rogates it to himself, very consistently 
with his other attributes. He is the 
viceroy of God; and, under him, the 
spiritual lord of the universe: all 
mankind are his subjects ; and every 
oath, every contract, is with a rever- 
sion of its being to him well pleasing. 

But upon what consistent bottom 
their holinesses, the brethren of the as- 
sociation found their absolving power, 
is not so evident. Perhaps, like the 
Jesuits, those expert casuists and sub- 
tle divines, they will distinguish, and 
resolve it into a declaratory; where- 


‘by, from their profound knowledge, 


they only shew that certain oaths, 
from the particular circumstances that 
attend them, are unjust or wicked, 
and the performance of them will not 
therefore be expected by God; nor is 
it exigible by man, or obligatory on 
the conscience. 

In this view let us examine their 
conduct towards the Free Masons ; 
and endeavour to explore on which 
side the imputation of blasphemy and 
impiety will fall. 

n this conflict the match is very un- 
equal. A Free Mason, while he de- 
fends the mysteries of the craft, is at 
every step under the awe and rever- 
ence of his oath. He cannot there- 








fore exhibit those mysteries to view, 
or subject them to examination. He 


must then, like the lion in the fable, . ” 


suppose the picture such as. it is re- 
presented by his antagonists. 
Untainted probity frequently meets 
with strong opposition from  villany 
supported by fraud. Experience has 
taught her to oppose prudence to cun- 
ning, and secrecy and resolution to the 
dark designs and dire machinations ot 
her foes. But the depravity or faci!- 


ity of mankind soon discovered the ~ 


difficulty of attaining that degree of 
secrecy, upon which the success of en- 
terprise must often depend; and from 
a confidence of.which resolution and 
activity result. ‘To remedy this de- 
fect, religion opportunely interposes, 
and affords the sanction of an oath ; 
under the security of which the schemes 
suggested, and maturely planned by 
judgment, are entrusted to prudence 
and resolution for their execution.— 


Hence oaths of secrecy have become. 


one of the necessary hinges of gov- 
ernment; they have been adopted by 


every civil state; and every branch of 


administration requires them. To 


them must be ascribed the success of 


the greatest enterprizes. Under their 


influence, the noble, generous plan ot 


British liberty was matured into exe- 


cution, and the purposes’ of popish. a 


tyranny rendered abortive by the Rev- 
olution: and to them the Free Mason 
owns his grateful acknowledgments, 


for the unrestrained liberty of defend-_ : 


ing his craft, and of detecting the damn- 
able principles and black practices of 
the pretended messengers of Christ, 
without'the dread of a merciless in- 
quisition. The innocence of such 
oaths cannot then be doubted; and 
their necessity sufficiently sanctifies 
their use. 

But it seems the seceders hold it a 
crime to exact an oath of secrecy, be- 
fore the things required to be kept se- 
cret are revealed. Can any thing be 
more ridiculous than this objection : 
The purposes of such oaths would 
thereby be disappointed, for the secre’ 
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'» @ would be communicated without any 


t @ security or obligation to preserve it; 
’, 7) and it would then become optional to 
~ |@ grant itor not. Cromwell, that arch 

> politician, when he imagined his se- 
Ss cretary’s clerk, who was fast asleep, 
y i had overheard him deliver some im- 


) portant orders, would not trust to the 
- TS} security of a subsequent oath, and 
¢ ©) thought that security could be assured 
t —) only by his immediate death. The 
~~ common practice of the world refutes 
¢ © the objection, which could only pro- 

_ cved from those whose want of modes- 
ty equals that of their honesty.— 
Mankind is so prone to religion, that 
it requires only confidence enough, for 
any persons, however unqualified, to 
assume the character of spiritual guides, 
and they will not fail to obtain votaries. 
> These, from that same tendency, soon 
+. yield up their judgment and conscien- 
ces to the direction of their teachers ; 
and their affections or antipathies, 
which become no longer their own, are 
pointed at particular objects, as the 
zeal or private interest of their priests 
shall dictate. One distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the associate brethren, 
seems to be an abhorrence of every 
oath not devised by themselves, and 
framed to promote the interest of fac- 
tion, rebellion, and schism. 

[They have in their synods, con- 
demned as unlawful, the clauses in 
Burgess oaths, with respect to reli- 
gion and allegiance to the king. | 

They have not as yet, however, 
perverted the morals of all their fol- 
lowers; some of them, notwithstand- 
ing of all their endeavors, still retain 
a regard for an oath, as the sacred 
and inviolable bond of society. This, 
they perceived was a check to their 
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Ss ambitious views of an unlimited obe- 

*% dience from their people. It was 
a 4 therefore necessary to diminish that 
- @ reverence, in hopes that when their 
= @ deluded flock had learned to overleap 
€ 4 the fence in one instance, they would 


not be scrupulous to do it in any other. 
' And for this end, the nature of an 
oath of secrecy is deliberately mis- 
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represented, and rashness and profan- 
ity ascribed to it. 

As I am obliged to suppose the se- 
crets of Masonry, such as they are 
represented by the associate brethren, 
I shall follow the order laid down for 
their interrogations in their act. 

They object, that the Mason oath 
is administered by an invocation of 
the name of God, attended with cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies of a super- 
stitious nature, and under a capital 
penalty. 

By attending to the nature of an 
oath, it will appear, that the obtesting 
God as a witness and avenger, neces- 


sarily implies an imprecation of his 


wrath ; which, if the doctrine of pro- 


_vidence is believed, must imply all 
temporal, as well as eterna] punish-- 


ments: it matters not whether any 
penalty is expressed; nor does the 
doing so, in any degree, alter the na- 
ture of the obligation. (Ilud videtur 


esse certum, omne juramentum Pro- 


missorium, quacunque forma concipi- 
atur, explicatione vel contractione, 
utramque virtualiter continere wl 
tationem, sc. et. execrationem. Nam 
in juramento, et execratio supponit at- 
testationem, ut quid sibi prius; et at- 
testatio subinfert execrationem ut suum 
necessarium consequens. Saunderson, 
de oblig. juram. prel. sect. X.) As 
to the ceremonies pretended to be ad- 
hibited to this oath, they appear to be 


_invocent in themselves; and if the 


Masons use any such, instead of as- 
cribing these to a superstitious regard, 
charity would conclude they were not 
without an emphatic and allegorical 
meaning. . 

Oaths have almost universally had 
some rite or ceremony annexed, which, 
however insignificaut in themselves, 
were originally expressive of some- 
thing that tended to increase the awe 
and respect due to that solemn act.— 
The casuists all agree, that though the 
oath is equally obligatory without 
them, the perjury is however increas- 
ed by the solemnity. All nations 
have adopted them: The Hebrews, by 
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putting their hand below the thigh of 
the person to whom they swore; (Gen. 
xxvi, 2.—xIvii, 29.) the Pagans, by 
taking hold of the altar; (Et, ut mos 
Greecorum est, Jurandi causa, ad aras 
accederet, cic. pro Balbo) and both, 
protending their hapds to heaven: 
(Gen. xiv. 22.) 

Suspiciens celum, tendit que ad sidera 
dextram, Hec eadem, nea, terram, mare, 
sidera juro. Virg. © |. 12, v. 196. 
in which last, they have been followed 
by all Christian nations; some of 
whom, particularly our sister kingdom, 
when they take an oath, touch or kiss 
the holy Gospels: and not only so, 
but every private society, every court 
of justice have forms of administering 
oaths, peculiar to themselves. Shall 
not then the society of Free Masons 
be allowed that privilege, without the 


imputation of superstition and idola- 
try? 


The matter of the oath comes next | 


under consideration. ‘The Free Ma- 
sons pretend to take some of their 
secrets from the Bible. A grievous 
accusation, truly! “Jack, in the Tale 
of a Tub, could work his father’s will 
into any shape he pleased; so that it 
served him for a night cap when he 
went to bed, or an umbrella in rainy 
weather. [le would clapa piece of it 
about a sore toe; or, when he had fits 
burn two inches under his nose; or, if 
any thing lay heavy on his stomach, 
scrape off and swallow as much of the 

wder as would lie ona silver penny ; 
they were all infallible remedies.” But 
it seems Knocking Jack of the north, 
will not have all these pearls to be 
cast before swine, and reserves them 
only for his special favourites. What 
magical virtues there can be in the 
words of the sacred passage men- 
tioned in the act, (1 Kings, vii, 21.) 
the world will be at a loss to discover ; 
and the holy brethren, so well versed 
in mysteries, are the most proper to 
explain. 

But there are other things which are 
ground of scruple, in the manner ot 
swearing of the said oath. This the 
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synod have not thought fit to mention ; 
but their publisher has supplied the 
defect, by a reference to a Mason’s 
confession of the oath, word, and other 
secrets of his craft; (vide Scots Mag. 
1755, p. 133.) which indeed contains 
variety of matters insignificant, and 
ridiculous in themselves, and only fit 
for the amusement of such persons as 


the ignorance and incoherence of the a 


author display him to be. 

The Free Mason does not think 
himself at all concerned to defend and 
support, whatever nonsense shall be 
fathered upon the craft by the igne 
rant and malevolent. The honour of 


the fraternity is not in the least tar- 


| nished by it. 


The whole narrative, particularly 
the method of discovering a Mason, 
the ’prentice’s shirt and the Monday’s 


lesson, cannot fail to move laughter, 


even in gravity itself. But absurd 
and ridiculous as the whole of this 


| matter must appear, a passion of an- 


other nature is thereby excited, which 


respects the discoverer himself; and 


that is an honest indignation of the 
perjury he has committed. For if this 
person, scrupulously conscientious, as 


he is represented, .was actually under 


the oath he pretends, however trifling 
and insignificant the thing itself might 
be; yet, in the opinion of the most 
eminent casuists, he was obliged to 
keep his oath; the respect due to truth 
and falsehood being the same in trivial 
matters, as in those of greater import- 
ance; otherwise God must be invoked 
as witness toa lie. [Saunderson, de 
obl. jur. prael. 3, rr 

But if ignorance or imbecility, de- 
luded by hypocritical sanctity, or head- 
strong zeal, can afford any alleviatiun, 
(for an absolute acquittance it cannot 
the charge must fall with redoubled 
weight upon those who induced him, 
and would induce others, over whom 
this influence extends, to put such an 
affront upon the honour of God, and 
to habituate themselves to the prac- 
tice of insincerity and injustice to- 


| wards man: is not this to adopt the 
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practices and opinions of their reli- 
gious predecessors in hypocrisy, sedi- 
tion, and rebellion? who held, that 


“ Oaths were not purposed more than law, 
To keep the good an just in awe ; 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle, in a pinfold.” 
Hudibras. 


The natural curiosity of mankind, 
always eager and impetuous in the 
pursuit of knowledge, when disap- 


is apt to rest upon conjecture, and 
often embraces a cloud in place of the 
coddess of truth. So has it fared with 
the secret of Masonry. That society, 
though venerable for its antiquity, and 
respectable for its good behaviour, has, 
through falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion, groundlessly awakened the jea- 
lousy of states, and the obloquy of 
malicious tongues. ‘Their silence and 
secreey, asthey gave ample room for 
the most extravagant conjectures, so 
they likewise afforded an opportunity 
for the greatest imputations, without 
fear of a refutation. ‘Uhey have been 
traduced as atheists and blasphemers, 
branded as idolaters, and ridiculed as 
the dupes of nonsense. The hard 
names, liberally bestowed on their se- 
crets by the Seceders, partake of all 
these; (vid. Scots Magazine, 1755, 
p. 137.) but their proof relates only 
to the last; and indeed, it seems ra- 
ther like the delirious ravings of a 
brain sick#head, inflamed with the 
fumes of enthusiasm, than a rational 
design to expose them. Its publica- 
tion is an affront upon the judgment 
of the world; no less than inserting it 
in the Scots Magazine, is an impeach- 
ment upon the taste of the readers of 
that collection. © 

To remove such prejudices, and in 
some degree to satisfy the world, and 
inquisitive cavillers, Masons have con- 
descended to publish what opinions 
they maintained, with respect to the 
great principles of buman action. 
Their belief in God is founded upon 
the justest notion of his being and 
attributes, drawn from the light ef, 
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nature, assisted by revelation. They 
never enter into the speculative re- 
gions, so much cultivated by divines : 
What cannot be comprehended in his — 
nature, they leave as incomprehensi- 
ble. They adore his Infinite Being, 
and reckon it the perfection of man- 
kind to imitate his communicable per- 
fections.- Their duty to their superi- 
ors, to their neighbours, and to them- 


_ selves, are all expressed in a menner 
pointed of a rational account of things, | 


the most agreeable to the soundest 
morality. And when their actions and 
behaviour, which alone are subject to 
human observation, and affect human 
society, are conformable to such prin- 
ciples, no un on earth has a right 
to inquire farther. 

The Free Mason professes a partic- 
ular regard. to the liberal arts; and be 
makes no scruple to own, that many 
of his secrets have a reference to them, 
From these, just potions of order and 
proportion are attained, and a true 
taste of symmetry and beauty is form- 
ed. And as the transition from the 
beauties of the natural to those of the 
moral species are so easy and appa- 
rent, if there is any virtue, if there is 
any praise, instead of slander and de- 
famation, protection and encourage- 
ment ought to be his reward. 

Men of the greatest power and dig- 
nity, the divine and the philosopher, 
have not been ashamed, in all ages, ta 
own their relation to this society, and 
to encourage and protect it by their 
power and influence. But, should this 
combination terminate in nothing but 
wickedness and folly, can it be imagin- 
ed, either that men of honour, wisdom 
and integrity, would lend their coun- 
tenance to fraud, and encourage folly, 
merely to make the world stare? or 
that an association, resting on so un- 
tenable a foundation, would so long 
have subsisted without the cement of 
mutual trust and confidence, which re- 
sult from virtue and consistency alone? 
~ The Free Mason, conscious of his 
integrity, and persuaded of the good 
tendency of his principles to promote 
the purposes of virtue and human hap- 
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piness, beholds with contempt the im- 
otent efforts of envy and ignorance, 
owever sanctified the garb, or digni- 

fied the title they may assume. In 

his lodge, which he considers as the 
school of justice, love, and benevo- 
lence, he is taught to oppose truth to 
misrepresentation ; good humour and 
innocent mirth to sourness and grim- 
ace, the certain sis 
and imposture. To attend the im- 
portunate calls of his enemies, would 
be to interrupt his tranquillity; and 
therefore, wrapt in his own innocence, 
he despises their impotent attacks, 
and for the future will disdain to en- 
ter the lists with champions so weak 
and ignorant, so deluded and deluding. 
° R. A.M. T. I. 
Edin. Oct. 25, 1757. 


I 


MASONIC CELEBRATION. 


The splendid Masonic Hall, in the | 


state-house, in State-street, Boston, 
was consecrated and dedicated in am- 
ple and ancient form, by the grand 
lodge of the. commonwealth. The 
M. W. John Dixwell, grand master, 
presided ; assisted by the R. W. and 
Rev. Brother Eaton, acting as deputy 
grand master; and the R. W.and Rev. 
Brothers Green and _ Richardson, 
grand chaplains. The introductory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Br. 
Green, of Malden; the dedicatory 
service, by the Rev. Br. Eaton, and 
the benediction by the Rev. Br. Rich- 
ardson, of Hingham. An appropriate 
and eloquent oration was delivered by 
the R. W. Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. 
The brethren assembled were nu- 
merous and richly arrayed, and the 
whole scene was impressive. The 
processions were highly splendid, as 
were all the regalia of the lodge, and 
the decorations of the Hall; a de- 
scription of them would exceed our 
limits. The execution of the work 
reflects much taste on the skill and 
science of Brother Parris, the chief 
architect. A full band of m usic, an 
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a scientific choir of singers added 
much to the interest of the solemni- 
ties. —Centinel. 


—__ 
FORTITUDE LODGE, No. 81. 
_ AT BROOKLYN (L. 1.) 
Officers for the present year. 


Br. William Fannivg, Worshipful 


Master ; 
Br. John Martin, Senior Warden ; 
Br. Levi Porter, Junior Warden ; 


Br. George Little, Treasurer ; 


Br. David Storm, Secretary ; 

Br. John Duzendurf, ? Masters otf 
Br. John Wardell, —§ Ceremonies; 
Br. John Durland, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Henry Cropsy, Junior Deacon : 
Br. R. Joseph, , 


Br. F. Obry, Stewards ; 


; Br. John Okey, Tyler ; 


Regular communications on the 
first and third Monday of every 
month. 

PAST MASTERS. 

Brothers George A. Clussman, Wil- 
liam Carpenter, Richard M. Malcom, 
Daniel Rhodes,* Losee Van Nostrand, 
Isaac Nichols, Dirck Ammerman,* 
John Titus, John Harmer,* Garret 
Duryea, Abraham Van Nostrand, 
James Boyd, John Hammell. 

* Deceased. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
Extracts from old manustripts and 


records in Great Britain. 


No. I. 


An old manuscript which was destroyed 
with many others in 1720, said to have been 
in the possession of Nicholas Stone, a cu- 
rious sculptor under Inigo Jones, contains 
the following particulars : 


Sr. ALBAN loved Masons well, and 


- cherished them much, and made their 


pay right good; for he gave them iis. 
per weeke, and iiid, to their cheer; 
whereas, before that time, in all the 
land, a Mason had but a penny a day, 
and his meat, until St. Alban mended 
itt. And he gott them a charter from 
the king and his counsell for to hold a 
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general counsell, and gave itt to name 
Assemblie. ‘Thereat he was himselfe, 


and did helpe to make Masons, and | 


: » 99 
gave them good charges. 


No. TI, 


A record of the society, written ®.. 
reign of Edward IV, formerly in the pos- 
session of the famous Elias Ashmole, foun- 
der of the Museum at Oxford, and unfor- 
tunately destroyed, with other papers on 
the subject of Masonry, at the Revolution, 
gives the following account of the state of 
Masonry at that period : 


“ Though the ancient records of the 
Brotherhood in England were ‘many 
of them destroyed or lost in the wars 
of the Saxons and Danes, yet king 
Athelstane (the grandson of king Al- 





frede the great, a mighty architect.) | 


the first anointed king of England, 


| 


and who translated the Holy Bible | 
into the Saxon tongue, (A. D. 930,) | 
when he had brought the land into rest | 


and peace, built many great works, 


and encouraged many Masons from 
France, who were appointed overseers 
thereof, and brought with them the 
charges and regulations of the lodges, 
preserved since the Roman times; 
who also prevailed with the king to 
improve the constitution of the En- 
glish lodges according to the foreign 
model, and to increase the wages of 
working Masons. 

“The said king’s brother, prince 
Edwin, being taught Masonry, and 
taking upon him the chafges of a mas- 
ter Mason, for the love he had to the 
said craft, and the honourable pring 
ples whereon it is grounded, purchas- 
eda free charter of king Athelstane, 
for the Masons having a correction 
among themselves (as it was anciently 
expressed,) or a freedom and power 
to regulate themselves, to amend what 
might happen amiss, and to hold a 


yearly communication and general as- 


sembly : 

* Accordingly prince Edwin sum- 
moned all the Masons in the realm to 
meet him in a congregation at York, 
who came and composed a general 
lodge, of which he was grand master ; 


———— ee 











and having brought with them all the 
writings and records extant, some in 
Greek, some in Latin, some in French, 
and other languages, from the con- 
tents thereof that assembly did frame | 
the constitution and charges of an En- | 
glish lodge, made a law to preserve 
and observe the same in all time com- 
ing, and ordained good pay for work- 
ing masons, &c.” And he made a 
book thereof, how the craft was found- 
ed: and he himself ordered and com- 
manded that it should be read and 
tolde when any Mason should be 
made, and for to give him his charges. 
And from that day until this time 
manners of Masons have been kept in 
that forme, as well as menne might 
govern. | 

“ Furthermore, however, at divers 
assemblies certain charges have been 
made and ordained by the best advice 
of masters and fellowes, as the exigen- 
cies of the craft made necessarie.” 


a 
For tae Masosic Reoisten. 


MASONIC ODE. 


From the orient realms of morn, 
Floods of pure effulgent light, 

To these nether regions borne, 
Burst on mortals’ feeble sight ' 


Rob'd in splendour from above, 
Only seen by Masons true : 

Forms of harmony and love, 
Order’s children rise to view. 


See the emblems which they bear 
On their standard wide unfurl'd ; 

See the LEVEL, nuLE, and square, 
And the tive which girt the world. 


Dark in light’s effulgent blaze, 
Glorious mysteries lie conceal'd, 

Hid from the world’s unconscious gaze, 
To Masonic eyes reveal'd. * 


Myst'ries which the tide of time, 
Unobscur'd has borne along ; 
Truths eternal and sublime, 
Sages’ glory, poets’ song. | 
All that wisdom can unfold, 
Whate’er.is great, or good, or fair, 
Kings and princes, sages old, 
Sought, acquir’d, and treasur'd here 


Through the depths of mental night 
We have Legp a leadipg star; 
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To mankind a burning light, 
Beaming lustre from afar. 


Like celestials from above, 
Concord, harmony and joy, 
Friendship, unity, and love, 
Form our bond, are our employ. 
PHILOS. 
—~+ 


SONG, 


Tis Masonry unites mankind, 
To gen'rous actions forms the soul ; 
In friendly converse all conjoin’d, 
One spirit animates the whole. 


Where’er aspiring domes arise, 
Wherever sacred altars stand ; 
Those altars blaze unto the skies, 
Those domes proclaim the Mason's hand. 


As passions rough the soul disguise, 
ill science cultivates the mind ; 
So the rude stone unshapen lies, 
Till by the Mason's art refin’d 


‘Tho’ still our chief concern and care, 
Be to deserve a brother's name ; 
Yet ever mindful of the fair, 
Their kindest influence we claim. 


Let wretches at our manhotd rail ; 
_ But they who once our order prove, 
Will own that we who build so well, 
With equal energy can love. 
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CLAUDINE, 


AN INTERESTING SWISS TALE. 


A 





(Concluded from page 264.) 


During the first days she gained but 
little, because she was awkward, and 
took. a good deal of time to earn a pen- 
ny; but she soon became expert, and 
the work went on well. Claude, in- 
telligent, active, alert, ran all the er- 
rands of the quarter. Benjamin, du- 
ring her absence, sat upon and guard- 
ed the stool. If there was a letter to 
he carried, a box to be removed, or 
bottles to be conveyed to the cellar, 
Claude was called in preference to 
any other. She was the confidant and 
assistant of all the lazy servants in the 
neighbourhood, and in the evening of- 
ten carried home a crown as the gains 


of the day. ‘This was fully sufficient 
to support her and Benjamin, who | 








Sa 


| her country and her situation. 
dine answered, with a calm air, that 
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every day increased in stature and 
in beauty, and became the favour- 
ite of all the neighbourhood. ‘This 
happy life had lasted for more than 
two years, when one day Claudine 
ag@mper son being busy in arranging 
the little stall, with their heads bent 
towards the ground, they saw a foot 
appear upon the stool. Claudine took 
her brush, and without looking at the 
master of the shoe, immediately be- 
gan her operation. When the most 
difficult part was done, she raised her 
head—the brush fell from her hands; 


she remained immevable; it was Mr. 


Belton whom she beheld. Little Ben- 


| jamin, who was not at all affected, 


took up the brush, and with a feeble 
hand attempted to finish the work of 
Claudine, who still remained motion- 
less, with her eyes fixed on Mr. Bel- 
ton. Mr. Belton asked Claudine, 
with some surprise, why she stopped ; 
and smiled at the efforts of the child, 
whose figure pleased him. Claudine, 
recovering her spirits, excused herself 
to Mr. Belton with so sweet a voice, 
and such well chosen words, that the 
Englishman, still more surprised, ask- 
ed Claudine several questions about 
Clau- 


she and her brother were two orphans 
who gained their bread by the em- 
ployment which he saw, and that they 
were from the valley of Chamouny. 
This name struck Mr. Belton; and 
looking attentively at Claudine, he 
@hought he recognised her features, and 
anquired her name. “J am called 
Claude,” said she, “ And you are from 
Chamouny ?” “ Yes, sir; from the vil- 
lage of Prieure.” “ Have you no other 
brother?” “ No, sir; none but Benja- 
min.” : Nor any sister ; 3” “ Pardon 
me, ‘sir? What is ‘her name ?” 
és Clinedine.” “Claudine! and where 
is she?” “Oh, I do not know, in- 
deed, sir.” “ How can you be igno- 
rant of that?” “For many reasons, 
sir, which cannot interest you; and 
which would make we weep to tell.” 
Claudine, with tears starting in her 
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eyes, told him she had done. Mr. 
Belton put his hand into his pocket, 
and gave her a guinea. “TIT cannot 
change you,” said Claudine. “ Keep 
the whole,” said Mr. Belton, “ and 
tell me, would you be sorry to quit 
your present employment, and accept 
ofa good place?” “ That cannot be, 
sir.” “Why not?” “ Because nothing 
in the world would tempt me to quit 
my brother.” But suppose he were 
to accompany you?” “ That would 
be another matter.” Well, Claude, 
you shall go with me; I will take you 
into my service; you will be very 
happy in my house; and your brother 
shail accompany you.” “ Sir,” replied 
Claudine, a litthe embarrassed, “ fa- 
vour me with your address, and I will 
cal! upon you to-morrow.” Mr. Bel- 
ton gave it her, aud bade her not fail 
to come. 

It was well for Claudine that the 
conversation now terminated, for her 
tears almost suffocated her; she has- 


tened to her chamber, and there shut | 


herself up to reflect on what she ought 
todo. Her inclination and her affec- 
tion for Benjamin prompted her to en- 
ter into the service of Mr, Belton; but 
his past treachery, and the promise 
she had made to the curate of Salen- 
ches, never to do any thing which 
might endanger her virtue, made her 
hesitate ; but the welfare of Benjamin 
preponderated ;: she resolved to go to 
Mr. Belton, to serve him faithfully, to 
make him cherish his son, but never 
to tell him who she was. 

This point being settled, the next 
morning she waited on Mr. Belton, 
who agreed to give her good wages; 
and ordered her and her brother 
clothes immediately. Mr. Belton now 
wished to renew the conversation of 
yesterday, and to inquire further con- 
cerning her sister. But Claudine in- 
terrupted him; “Sir,” said she, “my 
sister is no more; she is dead of mis- 
ery, chagrin, and repentance. All 
our family have lamented her unhap- 
py end; and those who are not our 
relations, have no right to renew such 
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melancholy reflections.” Mr. Belton 
more than ever astonished at the spi- 
rit of Claude, desisted from further in- 
quiry; but he conceived a high esteem 
and a sincere friendship for this extra- 


ordinary young man. 


Claude soon became the favourite 
of his master ; and Benjamin, towards 
whom Mr. Belton found himself at- 
tached by an irresistible impulse, was 
forever in his chamber. The amiable 
child, as if conscious that he owed his 
existence to Mr. Belton, loved him 
nearly as well as Claudine; and he 
told him so with such sweet innocence 
and simplicity, that the Englishman 
could not do without Benjamin, Clau- 
dine wept for joy, but ihe concealed 
her tears. But thedissipation of Mr. 
Belton afflicted the heart of Claudine, 
and made her fear that the hour of 
discovery would never arrive. 

By the death of his parents, Mr. 
Belton had, at the age of nineteen, 
been left master of a very large for- 
tune, which he had hitherto employed 
in wandering over Italy, stopping 
wherever he found it agreeable to him ; 


| that is, wherever he met with agree- 


able women whom he could deceive 
andruin. A lady of the court of Turin, 
rather advanced in life, but still beau- 
tiful, was his present mistress: she 
was lively, passionate, and very jea- 
lous of Mr. Belton. She required that 
he should sup with her every evening, 
and write to her every morning. The 
Englishmao did not dare to refuse. 
Notwithstanding all this, they had 
many quarrels: for the smallest causé 
she would weep, tear her hair, seize a 
knife, and play a thousand fooleries, 
which began to tire Mr. Belton’ Claude: 


saw and felt all this, but she suffered 


in silence. Mr. Belton gave her every 
day fresh marks of confidence, and 
often complained to her of the unplea- 
sant life he led. Claude now and then 
risked a little advice, half joke and 
half serious, which Mr. Belton heard 
with approbation, and ised to 
follow to-morrow ; but w to-mor- 
row came, My. Belton returned to the 
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lady, more from habit than inelination ; 
and Claude, who wept in private, af- 
fected to smile, while she accompanied 
her master. 

At length there arose so violent a 
quarrel between the Englishman and 
the marquise, that he resolved never 
_ again to go near her; and in order to 
prevent it, connected himself with an- 
other lady of the same place, no bet- 
ter than the former. In this. change 
Claudine saw a new subject of afflic- 
tion. All that she had done was nov 
to do again; but she resigned herself 
to the task without complaining, and 
continued to serve her master with the 
same fidelity as ever. But the mar- 
quise was not ofa disposition so easily 







lover. She had him watched, and 
soon discovered her rival; she ex- 
lLausted every stratagent of intrigue to 
make him return. But in vain: The 
Englishman did not answer her letters ; 
refused her appointménts; and ridi- 
culed her threats. ‘The marquise, now 
in despair, thought only of revenge. 








li One day, when Mr. Belton, followed 
dat by Claudine, was as usual coming out 
4 of the house of his new mistress, about 
4 two o’clock in the morning, and, alrea- 
ie dy displeased with her, was telling his 
tee faithful Claudine that he had thoughts 
tay . . . : 
4 of setting out immediately for London, 
ie suddenly four desperadoes armed with 
ae 


poniards fell on Mr. Belton, who bad 
cat hardly time to throw himself against 
bs the wall with his sword in his hand. 

f Claudine, on sight of the assassins, 
sprang before her master, and received 
in her bosom the stroke of a poniard 
aimed at Mr. Belton: she instantly 
fell. The Englishman set furiously 
on the man who had wounded her, 
and soon stretched him on the pave- 
ment; and the three others, finding 
themselves furiously attacked, quickly 
fled. Mr. Belton did not pursue them ; 
he returned to his domestic, raised him, 
embraced him, and called on him with 
tears; but Claudine did not answer, 
ior she bad fainted. Mr. Belton took 
her in his arms, carried her to his 


to yield up the heart of her English. 
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house, and laid her in his own bed, 
while others at his desire ran for a sur- 
geon. Mr. Belton, impatient to see 
the nature of the wound, unbuttoned 
Claudine’s waistcoat, drew aside the 
shirt covered with blood, looked .and 
beheld, with astonishment, the bosom 
of a woman. 

During this, the surgeon arrives, and 
examines the wound, which he de- 
clares not to be mortal, as the wea- 
pon had struck against the bone. The 
wound is dressed, and stimulants ap- 
plied ; but still Claudine does not re- 
cover. Mr. Belton, who supported 
her head, perceives a ribband round 
her neck; he pulls it and discovers a 
ring. It is his own: the same that 
he had left on Montanverd to the beau- 
tiful shepherdess whom he so cruelly 
abandoned. Every thing is at once 
evident. Ile sends for a nurse, who 
undresses Claudine and lays her in 
her own bed; and the poor girl, at 
length recovering her senses, throws 
her eyes around, and sees with aston- 
ishment the nurse, the surgeon, her 
master, and Benjamin, who, awaken- 
ed by all this noise, had risen, and 
run half naked to his brother, whom 
he embraced with tears. | 

Claudine immediately endeavoured 
to console Benjamin; then calling to 
mind what had happened, seeing her- 
self in a bed, and reflecting with in- 
quietude that she had been undressed, 
she quickly put her hand to the rib- 
band which held her ring. Mr. B., 
who watched her, saw in her’ looks 
the pleasure with which she fonnd it 
was still there. He then requested 
every one to leave the room; knelt 
down by the side of the bed, and 
taking the hand of Claudine; “ Do 
not be alarmed,” said he, “ my sweet 
friend: 1 know every thing; and it is 
for the happiness of us both. You 
are Claudine; and I am a monster. 
There is but one way that I can cease 


to be so, and that depends upon you. 


I owe you my life, and I wish to owe 
my honour to you; for it is 1 who 
have lost it, not you.. Your wound 
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is not dangerous ; and as soon as you 
can go out, you shall bestow on oan 
the name of husband, and pardoa m 
a crime which I am far from pardon- 
I have long strayed from 
the paths of virtue, Claudine; but 
they will be the more agreeable when 
I am restored to them by you.” Im- 
agine the surprise, the joy, the trans- 
ports of Claudine. She would have 
spoke; but her tears prevented her. 
She then perceived little Benjamin, 
who had been turned out with the rest, 
but, anxious about his brother, had 
softly opened the door, and thrust in 
his pretty face to see what was going 
forward, Claudine showed him to 
Mr. Belton, saying, “ There is your 
son, he will answer you better than I 
can.” He flew: Benjamin covered 
him with kisses, and, carrying him to 
his mother, he passes the remainder 
of the night between his wife and his 
child, with a satisfaction of mind to 
which he had been long a stranger. 

Iu fifteen days, Claudine was well. 
She had informed Mr. Belton of all 
that had happened to her. This en- 
deared her to the Englishman, who 
was now fonder of her than when he 
saw her first. Claudine, now dressed 
as a woman, but with great plainness, 
entered the coach of the Englishman 
with Benjamin, and they went straight 
to Saléaches to the house of the curate. 
The good man did not at first know 
Claudine; but at length recollecting 
her, he ran to Madame Felix, who 
almost died of joy when she beheld 
Claudine and Benjamin. The next 
day they set out for Chamouny, where 
Mr: Belton, who was a Catholic, wish- 
ed that the marriage might be publicly 
solemnized in the parish church of 


-Prieure. 


In the evening the curate of Salen- 
ches was sent to demand the hand of 


his daughter of the terrible M. Simon. 
The old man received him with great 


gravity, heard him without testifying 
any joy, and gave his consent in very 

words. Claudine came to throw 
herself at his feet: he allowed her to 
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| remain a few seconds; raised her with- 


out a smile; and salated Mr. Beltoa 
with great coolness. The good Na- 
vette laughed and cried at the same 
time. On the road to church she ear- 
ried Benjamin on one hand, and held |. 
her sister with the other.. The twomg 





| 
| In this order they reached the 


curates walked before, and Madame’ 
Felix behind with M. Simon. All the 
children of the village followed, sing- 
ing songs. 


church, where the ceremony was per- 
formed by the curate of Salenches. 
Mr. Belton had tables covered on the 
banks of the Arva, where every guest 
was welcome ; and the whole villa 


|| danced during eight days. He bought 


some good estates for old M. Simon; 
but he refused to accept of them. Na- 
nette was not so impracticable. She. 
accepted of an estate and a handsome 
house which Mr. Belton gave her, and 
is now the richest and the’ happiest 
woman in the parish. Mr. and Mrs. 


| Belton went away in about a month, 








carrying with them the benedictions 
of every body. ‘They are now at 
London, where I understand Benja- 
min has five or six brothers and sisters. 

Such is their history, which I could 
not shorten, because I tried to tell it _ 
you in the words of the curate, whom 
I have often heard repeat it. If it has 
pleased you, you will excuse me. 

I thanked Francis Paccard, assur- 
ing him that his tale had interested me 
much. I descended from Montauverd 
with my head full of Claudine; and 
during my return to Geneva I wrote 
this story, as Paccard had told it me, 
without trying to correct the many 
faults of style which the critics will 
no doubt discover in it. . 


I 


For tue Masonic Recister. 
NAPOLEON, ON SUICIDE. 
““___. The Everlasting has fixed 
“ His canon Lmzve sar pan 
Liamlet. 





The a order of the Empe- 
rer Nupeleon, is highly deserving of 

























"man. 
‘loo, it was intimated, even by many of 
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record in every publication. It was 
written in the food of his fortune, and 
its precepts strictly followed in the 
day of his deepest adversity, evince a 
predetermined course to have ever 
been marked out by this extraordinary 
After the fatal battle of Water- 


his friends, that he ought not to have 
survived the disaster; ‘ and in fact,” 
observes a celebrated writer, “the 
thought of exerting that convenient 
privilege of ancient heroism must have 
suggested itself to his mind;” as he 
said to his aid-de-camp, count ) 
“ Quelque chose qui arrive, je n’avan- 
cerai pus la destinee dune heure. 
What ever event may happen, I will 
not promote my destiny a single hour.”’ 

The disappointments however, at- 
tending ambition, may. be more easily 
borne than many 


‘¢ of the thousand natural shocks 
« That flesh is heir to.” 





And, as in the preseiit instance, the 
pangs of despised love, 


‘Leads the will to desperate undertakings, 
“ As oft as any passion under heaven.” 


In the retrospect of glorious events, 
the warrior or statesman, may find re- 
lief for existing misfortune; but to the 
desponding lover, no such consolation 
is afforded. His reflections on the 
past—his remembrance of fond antici- 


pations, now forever destroyed, only 


harrow up more deeply his agonized 
feelings. ‘The world before him is one 
dreary disconsolate waste. The ob- 
ject, beyond his attainment—to his 
excited imagination, now shines with 
increased splendour. ‘The obstacles 
between him and his hopes—to his 
exagperating fancy, now appear i y 
insurmountable. His “ betossed soul” 
can find no alleviation—he is discard- 
ed thence, where he had 


«earner d up his heart ; 
W here either be must live, or bear no life.’ 


The document, to which. our. re- 
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‘operation of an Oculist. 


MisCLLLANEOUS. 


authentic, being attested by Bessieres, 
commander of the horse-grenadiers, 
to the consideration of which corps, 
it seems more particularly addressed. 


Order of the 22d F loreal, year 10. 


‘The Grenadier Groblin has destroy - 
ed himself in consequence of a love 
affair. He was otherwise a respect- 
able man. ‘This is the second event 
of the kind which has happened in 
the corps within a month. 

The First Consul has directed, that 
it shall be inserted in the order of the 
day of the guard; that a soldier ought 
to know how to subdue sorrow and 
the agitation of the passions; that 
there is as much courage in enduring 
with firmness the pains of the heart, 
as in remaining steady under the grape- 
shot of a battery. ‘To abandon one’s 
self to grief without resistance, to kill 
one’s self in order to escape from it, 
is to fly from the field of battle before 
one is conquered. 


(signed) Bonaparte, First Consul. | 
A true copy, Bessreres. 
| a 
From the American Sentinel. 
HIGHLY INTERESTING FACT. 


Messrs. Editors—In my late re- 
searches for information, I have not 


‘met with any article which has so 


deeply interested my mind, as the fol- 
lowing account of the behaviour of a 
person born blind, upon receiving his 
sight at twenty years of age, by the 
I think you 
cannot afford a greater gratification or 
treat to your numerous readers, than 
by giving it a place in your useful 
Sentinel. 


Your’s respectfully. LECTOR. 


The operator, Dr. Grant, having 
observed the eyes of his patient, and 
convinced his relatives and friends, 
that it was highly probable he could 
remove the obstacle which prevented 
his sight; all his acquaintance, who 


marks ave intypdugtory, appears to be }j had any curiosity to be present, when 
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case sight was restored, in order to let 


his friends by their voices. 








‘deur mother 2” and fainted. 


| 


JUSCELLANEOUS. 


eue of full age and upderstanding was || 
to receive a neW SENSE, asseinbled 
themselves on this occasion, but were 
desired to observe profound silence in 


the patient make his own observations 
without the advantage of discovering 
Among 





many others, the mother, brethren, 
sisters, and a young lady, for whom he 
had formed a particular attachment, 
were present. The operation was 
performed with great skill, so that 
sight was instantly produced. 

When the patient first received the 
dawn of light, there appeared such an 
ecstacy in his action, that he seemed 
ready to swoon away in the surprise 
of joy and wonder. ‘The’ surgeon 
stood before him with his instruments 
in his hands. ‘The patient observed 
him from head to foot, and then sur- 
veyed himself as carefully, and com- 
paring the doctor to himself, he obser- 
ved, both their hands were exactly 
alike, except the instruments, which 
he took for part of the doctor’s hands. 
When he had continued in this amaze- 
ment for several minutes, his mother 
eould no longer bear the agitation of 
so many passions as thronged upon 
her, but fell upon his neck, crying out, 
“my sou,my son!” ‘The young géen- 
tleman knew her voice, and could say 
no more than, “Oh me! are you my 
On his 
recovery, he heard the voice of his'dear 
female friend, which had a surprising 
effect upon him. Having called her 
to him, he appeared to view her with 
admiration and delight, and then ask- 
ed her what had been done to him? 
Whither, said he, am I carried? Isall 
this about me, the thing which I have 
heard so eften of? IS THIS SEE- 
ING? Were you always thus hap- 
py, when you said you were glad 
to see each other? Where is ‘Tom, 
who used tolead me? But, methinks, 
I could now go any where without 
him. He attempted to walk alone, 








but seemed terrified. When they saw | 


his difficulty, they teld hisa that till he 


809 


became better acquainted with his new 
being, he must let the servant still 
lead him. ‘The boy being presented 
to him, he was asked what sort of a 
creature he took Tom to be before he 
had seen him? He answeted, “he 
believed he was not so large as him- 


self, but that he was the same sort of => 


a creature.” ° 

The rumor of this sudden change 
made all the neighbors throng to see 
him. As he saw the crowd gathering, 
he asked his physician “how many 
there were in all to be seen?” His 
physician replied, that it would be 
very proper for him to return to his 
late condition, and suffer his eyes to 
be covered for a few days, until they 
should receive strength, for he might 
well remember that by degrées he had, 
by little and little, come to the strength 
he had at present, in his ability of 
walking, moving, &c. and that it was 
the same thing with his eyes, which, - 
he sald would -lose the power of con- 
tinding to him that wonderful trans- 
port he was in, except he would be 
contented to lay aside the use of them, 
till they became strong enough to bear 
the light without so much feeling as he 
underwent at present. With much 
reluctance he was prevailed upon to 
have his eyes covered, in which con- 
dition they kept him in a dark room, 
till it was proper to let the organ re- 
ceive its objects without further pre- 
caution. After several days, it was 
thought proper to unbind his head, 
and the young lady to whom he was 
attached was instructed_to perform 
this kind office, in order to endear her 
still more to him, by so interesting a 
circumstance ; and that she might 
moderate his ecstacies, by, the persua- 
sion of a voice, which had so much 
power over him as her’s ever had.— 
When she began to take the bandage 
from his eyes, she addressed him as 
follows :— 

“ William, I am gow takiveg the 
binding off in order t@give you sight, 
but when L consider what I am doiag, 
I tremble with the apprehension, that 
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though I have trom my childhood lov- 
ed you, dark as you were, and though 
you had conceived a strong attachment 
for me, yet you will find there is such 
a thing as beauty, which may ensnare 
you into a thousand passions of which 
you are now innocent, aiid take you 
from me forever. But before I put 
my#lf to that hazard, tell me in what 
manner that love you always profes- 
sed to me, entered into your heart, for 
its usual admission is at the Eyes.” 

The young gentleman answered, 
“dear Lydia, if by seeing, I am to 
lose the soft pantings which I have 
always felt when I heard your voice ; 
if } am no more to distinguish the step 
of her lt love, when she a 
me, but to change that sweet and fre- 
quent pleasure for such an amazement 
as | experienced the little time I late- 
ly saws or if 1 am to have any thing 
besides, which may take from me the 
sense I have of what appeared most 
pleasing to me at that time, (which ap- 
parition it seems was you) pull out 
these eyes before they lead me to be 
ungrateful to you, or undo myself. I 
wish for them but to see you; pluck 
them from their societs, if they are 
to make me forget you.” 

Lydia was extremely satisfied and 
delighted with these assurances, and 
pleased herself with playing with his 
perplexities for a few moments, when 
she withdrew the bandage, and gave 
him light, to his inexpressible joy and 
satisfaction. 

‘In all his conversation with her, he 
manifested but very faint ideas of any 
thing which had not been received at 
the ear. . 
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HIS STORIC AL. 
~ ACCOUNT OF ALEXANDER'S EXPE- 
DITION INTO INDIA. 
From Dr. Robertson's Disquisitions. 
About an hundred and sixty years 
after the reigiff—f Darius Hystaspes, 


Alexander the Great undertook his 
expedition into India. The wild sal- 








approaches | 











HAS'TORICAL. 


lies of passion, the indecent excesses 
of intemperance, and the ostentatious 
displays of vauity, too frequent in the 
conduct of this extraordinary man, 
have so degraded hi character, that 
the pre-eminence of his merit, either 
as a conqueror, a politician, or a legis- 
lator, has. seldoin been justly estima- 
ted, The subject of my present en- 
quiry leads me to consider his opera- 
tions only in one light, but it will en- 
able me to. exhibit a striking view of 
the grandeur and extent of his plans. 
He seems, soon after his first success- 
es in Asia, to have imbibed the idea of 
establishing an universal monarchy, 
and aspired to the dominion of the 
sea, as well as the land. From the 
wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in 
their own defence, when left without 
any ally or protector, he conceived an 
high opinion of the resources of mari- 
time power, and of the wealth to be 
derived from commerce; and to es- 
tablish a station for it, preferable in 
many respects to that of Tyre, as soon 
as he completed the conquest of Egypt, 
he founded a city near one of the 
wouths of the Nile, which he honour- 
ed with his own name; and with such 
admirable. discernment was the situa- 
tion of it chosen, that Alexandria soon 
became the greatest trading city in the 
ancient world; and, notwithstanding 
many successive revolutions in empire, 
centinued during eiyhteen centuries to 
be the chief seat of commerce with 
India. Amidst the military opera- 
tions to which Alexander was soon 
obliged to turn his attention, the desire 
of acquiring the lucrative commerce 
which the ‘T'yrians had carried on — 
India, was not relinquished. Events 
soon occurred, that not only confirm- 
ed and added strength to his desire, 
but opened to him a prospect of ob- 
taining the sovereignty of those re- 
gions which supplied the rest of man- 
kind with so many precious commo- 
dities. 

After his final victory over the Per- 
sians, he was led in pursuit of the last 
Darius, and of Bessus, the murderer 
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AISTORICAL. 


of that unfortunate monarch, to tra- 
verse that part of Asia which stretch- 
es from the Caspian Sea beyond the 
river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the east as far as. Maracanda, then a 
city of some note, and destined, ina 
future period, under the modern name 
of Samarcand, to be the capital of an 
empire not inferior to his own in ex- 
tent or power. In a progress of se- 
veral months, through provinces hith- 
erto unknown to the Greeks, in a line 
of march often approaching near to 
India, and among people accustomed 
to much intercourse with it, he learned 
many things concerning the state of a 
country that had been long the object 
of his thoughts and wishes, which in- 
creased his desire of invading it. De- 
cisive and prompt in all his resolu- 
tions, he set out from Bactria, and cros- 
sed that ridge of mountains which, 
under various denominations, forms 
the Stony Girdle (if I may use an ex- 
pression of the oriental geographers) 
which encircles Asia, and constitutes 
the northern barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to 
every country, it is obvious, must be 
formed by circumstances in its natural 
situation, such as the defiles which 
lead through mountains, the course of 
rivers, and the places where they may 
be passed with the greatest ease and 
safety. In no place of the earth is 
this line of approach marked and de- 
fined more conspicuously, than on the 
northern frontier of India; insomuch, 
that the three great invaders of this 
country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and 
Nadir Shah, in three distant ages, and 
with views and talents extremely dif- 
ferent, advanced by the same rout, 
with hardly any deviation. Alexan- 
der had the merit of having first dis- 
covered the way. After passing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexan- 
dria Paropamisana, on the same scite 
with the modern city Candahar; and 
having subdued or conciliated the na- 
tions seated on the north-west bank of 
the Indus, he crossed the river at Tax- 
ila, now Attock, the only place where 
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its streams are so tranquil, that a 
bridge can be thrown over it. 


After passing the Indus, Alexander 


marched forward in the road which 


leads directly to the Ganges, and the 
opulent provinces to the south-east, 
now comprehended under the general 
name of iudostan. But ea the banks 
of the Hydaspes, known in modern 
times by the name of the Betah or 
Chilum, he was opposed by Porus, a 
powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. ‘The 
war with Porus, and the hostilities in 
which he was successively engaged 
with other Indian princes, led him to 
deviate from his original route, and 
to turn more towards the south-west. 

In carrying on these operations, Alex- 
ander marched through one of the 
richest and best peopled countries of 
India, now called the Panjab, from the 
five great rivers‘by which it is water- 
ed; and as we /know that this march 
was performed in the rainy season, 
when even Indian armies cannot keep 
the field, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander’s persevering spirit, and of 
the extraordinary vigour and hardi- 
ness of constitution which soldiers, in 
ancient times, derived from the united 
efivcts of gymnastic exercise and mil- 
itary discipline. In every step of his 
progress, objects no less striking than 
new, presented themselves to Alexan- 
der. ‘The magnitude of the Indus, 
even after he had seen the Nile, the 


Euphrates, and the Tigris, must have - 


filled him with surprise. 

No country he had hitherto visited 
was so populous and well cultivated, 
or abounded in so many valuable pro- 
ductions of nature and of art, as that 
part of India through which he had 
led his army. But when he was in- 
formed in every place, and probably 
with exaggerated description, how 
much the Indies was inferior to the 
Ganges, and how far all that he had 
hitherto beheld was surpassed in the 
happy regions throug& which that 
great river flows, it is not wonderful, 
that his eagerness to view and to take 
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possession of them, should have 
prompted hi to assemble his soldiers, 
and to prepose that they should re- 
sume their march towards that quarter 
where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them. But they had already 
done so much, and had suffered so 
greatly, especially from incessant rains 
and extensive inundations, that their 
patience as well as strength were ex- 
hausted, and with one |voice they re- 
fused to advance farther. In this re- 
solution they persist with such sul- 
len obstinacy, that Alexander, though 
possessed in the highest degree of 
every quality that gains an ascendant 
over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to issue orders 
for marehing-back to Persia. 

The scene of this memorable trans- 
action was on the banks of the Hy- 
_ phasis, the modern Beyah, which was 
the utmost. limit of Alexander’s pro- 

ss in India. From this it is man- 
ifest, that he did not traverse the whole 
extent of the Panjab. Its south-west 
boundary is formed by a river ancient- 
ly known by the name of Hysudrus, 
and now by that of the Setlege, to 
which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the southern bank of the 
Hyphasis, where he erected twelve 
stupendous altars, which he intended 
a monument of his exploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of 
Apollonius Tyneus) were still re- 
maining, with legible inscriptions, 
when the fantastic sophist visited In- 
dia, three hundred and seventy-three 
vears after Alexander’s expedition.— 
The breadth of the Panjab, from Lud- 
hana on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indies, is computed to be two hundred 
and filty-nine geographical miles, in a 
straight line: and Alexander’s march, 
computed in the same manner, did not 
extend above two hundred miles. But, 
both as he advanced, and returned, 
his troops were so spread over the 
country, and often acted in so many se- 
parate divisions;and all his movements 
were so exactly measured and deline- 
ated by men of science, whom he 


HISTORICAL. 











kept in pay for the purpose, that he 
acquired a very extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of that part of India. 
When upon his return, he reached the 


_ banks of the Hydaspes, he found that 
the officers to whom he had 


given it 
in charge to build and collect as many 
vessels as possible, had executed his 


orders with such activity and success, 


that they had assembled a numerous 
fleet, as arnidst the hurry of war, and 
the rage of conquest, he never lost 


sight of his pacific and commercial 


schemes. The destinatien of this 
fleet was to sail down the Indus to the 


ocean, and from its mouth to procerd 


to the Persian gulf, that a communica- 
tion by sea might be opened with In- 
dia and the center of his dominions. 
The conduct of this. expedition was 
committed to Nearchus, an officer equal 
to that important trust. But as Alex- 


_ ander was ambitious to acquire fame | 


of every kind, and fond of engaging in 
new and splendid undertakings, he 
himself accompanied Nearchus in his 
navigation down the river. The ar- 
mament was, indeed, so great and mag- 
nificent, as deserved to be commanded 
by the conqueror of Asia. It was 
composed of an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, and two 
hundred elephants ; and of a fleet near 
two thousand vessels, various in bur- 
den and form ; on board of which one 
third of the troops embarked, while 
the remainder, marching in two divis- 
ions, one on the right, and the other on 
the left of the river, accompanied them 
in their progress. As they advanced, 
the nations on|each side were either 
compelled or ‘Wepre nea to submit.— 
Retarded by the various operations in 
which this engaged him, as well as by 
the slow navigation of such a fleet as 
he conducted, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the 
ocean. 

Alexander’s progress in India, in 
this line of direction, was far more 
considerable than that which he made 
by the route we formerly traced; and 
when we attend to the various move- 
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HISTORICAL. 


ments of his troops, the number of 
cities which they took, and the differ- 
ent states which they subdued, he may 
be said not only to have viewed, but 
to have explored the countries through 
which he passed. This part of India 
has been so little frequented by Euro- 
peans in latter times, that neither the 
position of places, nor their distances, 
can be ascertained with the same ac- 
curacy as in the interior provinces, or 
cvenin the Panjab. But from the re- 
searches of Major Rennell, carried on 
with no less discernment than industry, 
the distance of that place on the Ily- 
daspes, where Alexander fitted out his 


| 
fleet from the ocean, cannot be less | 


than a thousand British miles. Of this 
extensive region, a considerable por- 
tion, particularly the upper Delta, 
stretching from the capital of the an- 
cient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, is distinguished for 


its fertility and population. 


Soon after he reached the ocean, 
Alexander, satisfied with having ac- 
complished this arduous undertaking, 
led his army by land back to Persia. 
The command of his fleet, with a con- 
siderable body of troops on board of 
it, he left to Nearchus, who, after a 
coasting voyage of seven months, con- 
ducted it safely up the Persian gulf into 
the Euphrates. In this manner did 
Alexander first open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe, and an 
extensive district of it was surveyed 


_ with greater accuracy than could have 


been expected from the short time he 
remained in that country. Fortunate- 
ly an exact account, not ouly of his 
military operations, bat of every thing 
worthy of notice in the countries where 
they were carried on, was recorded in 
the Memoirs or Journals of three of 
his principal officers, Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, Aristobulus, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed 
reached our times, but it is probable 
that the most important facts which 
they contained, were preserved, as Ar- 
rian professes to have followed them 
as his guides in his History of the Ex- 
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pedition of Alexander; a work which, 
though composed long after Greece 
had lost its liberty, and inan age when 
genius and taste were on the decline, 
is not unworthy the purest times of 
Attic literature. 

If an untimely death had not put 
a period to the reign of the Macedoni- 
an hero, India, we have reason to think 
would have been more fully explored 
by the ancients, and the European do- 
minion would have been established 
there two thousand years sooner. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


For tur Masosie Reeister. _ 

COMMODORE MACDONOUGH. 
Commodore Thomas Macdenough, 
is of arespectable family, and was 
born in New Castle county, in the state 
of Delaware. Ilis father, Dr. Tho- 
mas Macdonough, was an eminent 
physician; who, at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, entered the 
army, but a short time afterwards re- 
tired from the service with the rank 
of major. On the establishment of 
our independence, he was appvuinted a 
judge, in which office he continued 
during the remainder of his life. He 
died in the year 1796, leaving several 
children. ‘The eldest son was a mid- 


-shipman under Truxton, and in the 


action with the Insurgent, lost a leg, 
which compelled him to relinquish his 
professiou. Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough, who was a younger son, ob- 
tained a midshipman’s warrant on bis 
father’s death, and sailed with our 
squadron up the Mediterranean. 

At this period he has been describ- 
ed, as “ grave, reserved, and circum- 
spect; yet possessed’ of a.daring im- 
petuous character.” | 

Of this trait he afforded many in- 
stances, but more particularly in the 
action with the gun boats in the har- 
bour of Tripoli, where his conduct 
obtained the marked approbation of 
ane Decatur, who led the at- 
tack. 


He was afterwards appointed a 


Qq 
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lieutenant ; and while acting as such 
on board the Syren, he. on a particu- 
lar occasion, evinced a determination 
in support of “ sailors’ rights,” which 
we trust may ever be imitated. The 
brig was nying in Gibraltar bay, and 
lieutenant M‘Donough, then command- 
ing officer on board, discovering the 
boat of a British frigate returning with 
a man which they had nefariously 
taken from an American merchant 
vessel in the harbour, dispatched an 
armed cutter, and rescued the sailor, 
immediately under the guns of the fri- 
gate. A similar proof of resolution 
was afterwards given in defence of his 
own personal rights. Being assailed 
by three desperadoes, one night while 
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on shore at Syracuse, he, by placing 
himself against a house, succeeded in 
wounding two of the ganz. The third 
fellow fled, and reached the roof of | 
a barracks, but finding himself closely | 
rsued by the lieutenant, he threw | 
imself over the walls and was killed. 
Soon after the declaration of war, 
in 1812, Lieutenant Macdonough was 
promoted to the rank of master com- 
mandant, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the naval forces on Lake 
Champlain. At this period it consisted 
of only a few vessels; but it was gradu- 
ally augmented on both sides till the 
period of the memorable conflict. The 
British fleet being superior in force, 
and in a state of complete preparation, 
entered Cumberland bay, where the 
American squadron were at anchor, 
on the morning of the 11th September, 
1814. ‘The battle immediately com- 
menced, and was carried on with great 
violence for nearly two hours. ‘Twice 
the Saratoga, the flag ship of commo- 
dore Macdonough, was set on fire by 
the hot shot of the enemy’s frigate. 
At this critical period, her guns on the 
side next to the opposing vessel being 
mostly dismounted, the commodore 
ordered a stern anchor to be dropped, 
and cutting the bower cable, the 
ship swung round with her larboard 
side on the enemy, when a single dis- 
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charge of her great guns compelled her 


adversary to lower hercolours. The 
remainder of the squadron, with the 
exception of a few row gallies, soon 
followed the example. The battle 
having been contested with great obsti- 
nacy, the loss on both sides was se- 
vere. The names of the gallant men 
who fell, received the usual honorary 
tribute of their heroic commander ; 
but the fate of a few who survived the 
bloody strife, should now be recorded. 
Sailing-master Brum, under whose di- 
rection the decisive manoeuvre which 
terminated the battle, was effected, 
died a few years afterwards in New- 
York. And in that city, likewise, ex- 
pired midshipman Baldwin, a promis- 
ing young officer, of a wound received 
in the action, and under which he lin- 
gered for nearly a year. 

During the engagement, a game cock 
on board the Saratoga, flew into the 
rigging, and continued crowing till the 
victory was achieved. In the evening 
of the same day, the heavens were un- 
usually illuminated by the aurora bo- 
realis, or northern lights. These cir- 
cumstances in the time of Livy, would 
no doubt have afforded sufficient proof 
of some supernatural agency; but on 
the present occasion, few could per- 
ceive “the precurse of fierce events,” 
in the common 


“ ______office of a fowl :” 


.or, transform the harmless corrusca- 


tions of the polar heavens, into 
“ Fiery warriors fighting in the clouds.” 


Some incidents, however, affording less 
speculation to the superstitious, but 
more satisfaction to a contemplative 
mind, may be related. . 

On the appearance of the hostile 
fleet, the crew of the ship was called 
together, while the commodore solemn- 
ly invoked the favour of Heaven, in 
his country’s cause, 

In the heat of the battle, we have 
understood, that a Scotch woman on 
board the Saratoga, came up to the 
commodore, with a heavy complaint 


against a black boy, whoshe said was 


capering about the deck, making him- 
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self merry, so that she found it impos- | 
sible to get him to do any thing. Sur- | 
rounded as he was by scenes of horror, 
the commodore could not refrain from 
smiling, as he advised the poor woman 
to endure her grievance with a little 
patience. For ourselves, we know 
not which most to admire—the levity 
of the boy, the insensibility of the | 
woman, or the cool and collected calm- 
ness of the commodore. 

The approbatory rewards bestowed | 
on the gallant commander, were nuv- | 
merous, and general. But one more 
solid and appropriate than the. rest, 
was a grant by the state of New-York, | 
of one thousand acres of land, laying 
on the shores of the bay in which the 
action occurred. 

After the war, commodore Macdo- 
nough was for a short time statione 
at Portsmouth, New-Hampshire ; but 
afterwards sailed with the Guerriere, 
to the Mediterranean. From this sta- 
tion he retired last year, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding with 
commodore Stewart, which has since | 
been satisfactorily adjusted, as already 
related in a former number of the Ma- 
sonic Register.* At present he re- 
sides with his family, at his mansion, 
in Middletown, Connecticut. 

The person and character ef gom- 
modore Macdonough is described in a 
late publication, as follows: “ He has 
a fine head, light hair, complexion, and 
eyes; and his person tall and digni- 
fied: strict in his deportment, and ex- 
emplary in his piety.” In addition, 
it may be observed, (and certainly no 
where with more propriety than in 
this work,) that the commodore is a 
worthy member of the fraternity; ha- 
ving been initiated several years ago, 
in one of the lodges in New-York. | 

Did the reputation of the order require | 
support, the character of Macdonough { 
would alone afford a pillar on which | 
it might securely rest, against the | 
most violent assaults of bigotry and 
intolerance. For where among the | 
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opposers of Masonry, shall we find 
more piety, more patriotism, or valour, 
than have been evinced in the spotless 
life of this heroic seaman. 


—_ 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

In our present number we have given 
a design, (engraved on wood) repre- 
senting a well known event in the life 
of this distingushed chieftain. His 
valorous achievements, unyielding pa- 
triotism, and determined perseverance, 
have ever been the favourite theme 
of his countrymen. With every allow- 


‘ance for national predilection, and to 


none is a greater deduction requisite, 
than to the characteristic feeling of 
North Britons, we may still with Hume, 
consider his “exploits as lasting ob- 
jects of just admiration.” The event 
to which we have alluded is thus nar- 
rated by a modern historian: “ When 
the earl of Warrenne advanced to Stir- 
ling, he found Wallace encamped in 
excellent order on the opposite bank 
of the Forth. Willing to try arts of 
negociation, he sent two friars to offer 
conditions of peace”—“ Go, said Wal- 
lace, tell your masters, we come not | 
here to treat, but to assert our rights, 
and to set Scotland free: let them 
advance, they will find us d.” 

lndignant at this reply, the English 
commanders led their forces across 
the river; but although opposed bs 
an enemy far inferior to them in num- 
bers, they were at ouce routed, and 
almost entirely destroyed. 


I 


SAN PIETRO, 
A Corsican general, in the 16th century. 


San Pietro, called also Bastelica, 
from the town of Bastia, the of 
his birth, in Corsica, was a celebrated 
general in the French service, during 
the reign of Francis I, Henry II, and 
Charles IX. He was born, as it were, 
with an hereditary hatred to the Ge- 
noese, then sovereigns of: Corsica. 
From his infancy he bore arms against 





* See “ Real Greatness,” p. 237. No. vi. 


them, aud, by his valoyr and military 
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skill, became formidable to the reput- f 
lic. His exploits gained him the heart | 


of Vanini Ornano, a very rich and 
beautiful heiress, the only daughter of 


the viceroy of Corsica. 


Pietro might have lived in tranquil- 
lity, protected by this advantageous 
alliance, had he not supposed that the 
Genoese never could pardon his of- 
fences. Full of this imagination, and 
of new schemes, he retired into France, 
with his wife and children. There 
he served the court very successfully 
during the civil wars ; but still desirous 
of restoring liberty to his country, he 
was incessantly endeavouring to dis- 
turb the Genoese. He even went to 
Constantinople to solicit the Turks to 
send a fleet against them. 

During this voyage, the public, at- 
tentive to the proceedings of Pietro, 
sent their agents to his wife, who was 
then at Marseilles, to induce her to 


return to her country, by promising | 


the restoration of her fortune, and giv- 
ing hopes that her placing this confi- 
dence in the state would procure a 
se to her husband. The credu- 
ous Vanini was persuaded. She first 
sent away her furniture and jewels, 
and then set sail, with her children, 
for Genoa. A friend of Pietro’s, re- 
ceiving early intelligence of this, armed 
a ship, pursued the fugitive, brought 
her back into France, and surrendered 
her to the parliament of Aix. 

Pietro, on his return from Constan- 
tinople, was informed of this adven- 
ture. One of his domestics, who had 
not sufficient resolution to oppose it, 
he stabbed with his own hand. He 
then went to Aix, and demanded his 
wife. The parliament was unwilling 
to trust the lady in his power; but the 
beautiful Vanini, superior to fear, al- 
though expecting some fatal event, 
earnestly solicited to be restored to her 
husband. Her request was granted, 
and they set = together for Marseil. 
les. When Fietro came to his own 
house, he found it unfurnished. This 
sight roused his fury. Without de- 








stantly preserved for his wife, because 
ler descent had been greatly superior 
to his, he reproached her for her mis- 
conduct, declared it could be expiated 
only by death, and commanded two 
of his slaves to execute this terrible 
sentence. ‘J do not shrink from my 
fate,” cried the heroic Vanini, “ but 
since I must die, I beg, as the last fa- 
vour, it may not be by the hands of 
these wretches, but by that of the bra- 
vest of men, whose valour first indu- 
ced me to espouse him.” ‘The barba- 
rian whom nothing could soften, sent 
his executioners away, threw himself 
at the feet of his wife, called her his 
queen, and his mistress, embraced her 
tenderly, implored her pardon in the 
most humble terms, and caused their 
children to be introduced. She em- 
braced them. He wept, with the un- 
fortunate mother, over these melan- 
choly pledges of their affection, put 
the fatal cord round her neck, and 
strangled her with his own hands ! 
Pietro set out immediately for the 
court, where the news of his crime 
had arrived before him, and he was 
forbidden to appear. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he presented himself betore 
tle king, the detestable Charles the 
ninth, He talked of his services, 
claimed their reward, and exposing his 
naked bosom, which was full of scars, 
‘What signifies it to the king,’ said the 
savage, ‘what signifies it to France, 


whether a good or a bad understand-- 


ing subsisted between Pietro and his 
wifer? Every person was shocked at 
the daring behaviour of this maniac ; 
but, nevertheless, he was pardoned.— 
‘The semblance of heroism which was 
joined to his guilt,’ says the author 
of L’Esprit de la Ligue, ‘easily 
pleaded his excuse in a court, where 
the sovereign himself set examples ot 
violence.’ This murder was commit- 
ted in 1567, seven years before the 
reign of Henry III. 

But Pietro, although he escaped in 
the sequel, many perils of war, did not 
go to his grave with impunity. He 


parting from the respect he had con- } was slain man ambuscade prepared 
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the end having the greatest number of 


AGRICULTURAL. 


far iim by the brothers of his wife, the | 


unfortunate Vanini Ornano. 
Such was the detestation in which 
his crime was held, that his son Al- 


and a distinguished warrior, was obli- 
ed to renounce his paternal name, 
and take that of Ornano. He left a 
son, likewise a marshal of France, 
who died a prisoner in the castle of 
Vincennes ; and the whole family be- 

came extinct, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 








AGRICULTURAL. | 


ON SEED POTATOES. 

It may always be observed of every 
potato, that in the end opposite to that 
in which it is connected by its stem 
with the fibrous roots of the plant, the 
eyes are double in number of those of 
the other end; and it may also be ob- 
served, that the shoots growing from 





eyes, always start the soonest, and grow 
most rapidly: this circumstance, it 
would seem) has led to the belief that 
this end of the potato only ought to be 
used for seed, as being properly the 
seed end of the root, and accordingly 
1 perceive a statement in a late paper, 
published in New-Jersey, that by recent 
experiments, it has been found, that to 
cut off about a third of this end of the 
potato for planting, will afford as great 
a product as to plant the whole root. 
If this be correct, two-thirds of the 
weight of potatoes commonly used for 
seed may be saved; a matter of no 
small consequence, as potatoes are 
much more expensive in the article of 
seed than any other crop commonly 
cultivated. 

To ascertain the truth of this mat- 
ter, let the cultivator take, say 40 po- 
tatoes, as nearly of any given size as 
may be, and plant them in a row, put- 
ting one potato (uncut) to each hill ; 
take 40 more of as nearly the same 
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third of a root, and plant one of these 

to each hill in a row alongside of the 
| other; give each row the same culti- 
vation; dig them separately, and then 
weigh or measure the products of each, 
and the result will be considered as 
pretty conclusive. 

There are other experiments, easily 
made, and well worthy of attention, in 
the culture of the potato, and amon 
others, I would recommend the fol- 
lowi ag. 

‘To ascertain whether it is most 
atade to use the largest, or the 
sinallest potatoes, for seed. 

2. What increase of the crop may 
be obtained by nipping off the blos- 
soms as soon as they appear on the 
stalks. 

3. ‘To ascertain the proper quantity 
| of gypsum that is best adapted for in- 
| creasing the crop, as too much of this 
| manure produces a luxurious growth of 
_ stalks, but not a crorespondent growth 
| in the roots. 
| 4. ‘To ascertain the difference in pro- 
| duct that may usually be expected in 
| cultivating the different varieties of the 
| plant, and which, on the whole, quan- 
tity and quality considered, are the most 
profitable for culture. 

From an experiment I once made, 
though not with perfect accuracy, I 
am induced to believe, that if a pota- 
to, weighing not more than an ounce, 
be planted whole in a hill, and an an- 
other weighing eight ounces, be plant- 
ed whole adjoining it, no essential dif- 
ference will be found in their products, 

A case was lately reported by the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, from 
which it would seem that an increase 
| of about a sixth of the whole amount 
| of a crop of potatoes may be obtained 
by nipping off the blossoms as soon as 
they appear on the stalks. Of the truth 
of this every cultivator may easily sa- 
listy himself. 

In regard to the use of gypsum, it 
will probably be found that merely to 
immerse the seed potatoes in brine, and 
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size as can be selected, cut off the seed 
end of each, so as to “include about a { 
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then roll them in gypsum, before plant- 
ing, is the most advantageous method 
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of applying this manure tu the crop. 
The brine is also serviceable in this 
case, as salt is a valuable manure for 
potatoes. A little gypsum may after- 
wards be sprinkled over the bills to ad- 
vantage, while a greater quantity might 
prove injurious by causing a redundant 
growth of stalks. 

By attention to these particulars, it 
is believed that very essential benefits 
may be derived in the culture of pota- 
toes.—Ploughboy. 

i —— 
A PRODIGIOUS POTATO. 

There were taken up at Galloway 
house, near Wigtown, the seat of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Galloway, on 
Wednesday, the 15th November, eight 
bushels (or eight fifty-six pounds) of 
potatoes, being the produce of one po- 
tato, which was raised last season in 
the field of Egerness, near Carltes- 
town, and preserved by Mr. Kennedy, 
gardener to Lord Galloway. The 


_ mother potato, which was cut into ma- 


ny sets, weighed 3 lbs. 7 oz. and many 
of the offsprings this year have cer- 
tainly done ay to such an ances- 
tor, one weighing 5 lbs. another 4 lbs. 
a third 34 lbs. and many 3 lbs. The 
sets were planted in the open garden 
in two rows, and received no more at- 
tention from Mr. Kennedy than any 
other plant of the same species, being 
only once covered and. laid up. 
Montreal Herald. 


noc 


THE HOLDERNESS COW. 
Recently imported by Mr. G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh. 

This cow is of that species of the 
short horned breed called the Holder- 
ness. 

They are of a large size, but are 
particularly valued for the remarkable 
quantities of rich milk which they 
give. It is on this account that the 
breed prevails generally in the rich 
county of Middlesex, for the supply of 
the city of London with a sufficient 
quantity of succulent food, and by 
regular milking three times a day, they 
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yield from forty to fifty quarts of milk. 
This animal, gave duping an uncom- 
mon stormy passage of 48 days in the 
late winter months, a constant profu- 
sion of milk, and on her arrival at 
New-York, being much reduced in 
flesh, and her hide extremely wounded 
in many places by chafing against her 
pen, gave sixteen quarts at one milk- 
ing. She remained two or three days 
in the city of Albany, and was inspect- 
ed by numerous persons amongst whom 
were some of the most respectable 
butchers of the place. 

They were unanimously of opinion 
that she was the most remarkable an- 
imal they had ever seen. From the 
centre of her horns, to the end of her 
buttocks she measures seven feet and 
a half, and two feet three inches across 
her hips. Her hide is mellow to the 
feet, and perfectly silky without any 
coarse hairs. Her head and neck are 
small and remarkably gracetul, her 
ears uncommonly large and smooth, 
accompanied with a singular transpa- 
rency. Her carcase is well barrelled 
out and compact: her legs and tail 


corresponding in fitness to her head. - 


and neck. ‘The butchers who inspect- 
ed her, observed, that they never saw 
any animal with so little offal. She 
was judged to weigh twelve hundred 
if in condition. She was selected from 
the first stock in England, and is with 
calf by. the descendant of the famous 
bull Comet, who sold for a thousand 
guineas. She is at present aamenadie 
the farm of the proprietor in Duanes- 
burgh, who expects a bull of the same 
breed in the course of the spring. 


Ploughboy. 
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Fox tHe Masonic Recister. 


TO SPRING. 


Forth came the genius of the southern sun, 

Diffusing wide the pow’rs of genial warmth 

And vigour new, through all the walks ot 
life. — 

I saw him on the whirlwind’s eddving 
verge, 
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His arm outstretch’d, he by a frosty lock 

Seiz’d the rude demon of the raging storm, 

Shook him, hoarse bellowing, from his 
throne of clouds, 

And hurl’d him roaring to the utmost 
north, 

Where dwells eternal discord ; 
realms 

To life and order equally unknown : 

The frigid wasting steps of winter hoar, 

With clouds and tempests blust’ring in his 


dreary 


rear, 
Northward withdrew their desolating 
course 
Before the vivifying steps of Spring. 
Hail, child of gentler breezes, lovely 
Spring ! 
The limpid streams, fast bound in icy 
chains 
Hung at their oozy founts, a crystal rock, 
Ry thee are loosen’d, and meand'ring flow 
To pay their tribute to the vales and 
meads ; 
The veins of vegetable life at thy approach 
Spring with coagulable juices, and the 
green 
Investiture of nature spreads abroad 
Through all the leafy regions of thy reign. 
The smiling vernal nymphs come peeping 
forth 
In the meek innocence of youth array'd.— 
But first of Flora’s pure unspotted train, 
The Snowdrop and Narcissus usher in 
Thy mild and gentle steps, O Spring ; 
The mellow warbling, and the cheerful 
notes 
Of pure harmonious concord from each 
grove, 
By joy and love inspir’d invite thee on :— 
And shall not man participate the joy, 
The pure, unblam’d, exhilarating bliss 
oe diffusest through the moss of 
ife, et 
And join the choir, whose universal voice 
Breathes forth a general anthem to the 
praise 
Of him, whose providence walks through 
the year 
Tn varied seasons, good alike in all. 
PHILOS. 


eee ~ 
For tHe Masonic Reeister. 


THE ZEPHYR. 


Go gentle breeze, and bear the sigh, 
That swells my heart, to Anna’s ear ; 
As thou on her bosom chaste, 
Envied Zephyr, sportive play’st, 
Leave its im n there.— 
But O! dim not her pearly eye 
With the soft dew-drop of a tear ; 
If in her breast arise one sigh, 
Bear, O bear it to my ear. 
- PHILOS 


lien 
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For tue Masonic Beotster. 
STANZAS. 
AIR GARLAND OF LOVE. 


Oh! fair are the white gems that frisk on 
the storm-wave, 

And fair are the rose leaves that burn on 
its shore ; 

And fair are the willows that skirt on the 
warm grave, 

But fairer the meek-eyed young girl I 

| adore. ‘ 

Then I'll clasp a mild chaplet from Pas- 
sion’s bloom bowers, 

Pure and sweet as the sea wind that 
mourneth on flowers, 

For the fond and the meek-eyed young girl 
I adore. 


Tho’ I'm dear to a thousand blue eyes that 
are weeping, 
And many aspirit is aching for me ; 
Tho’ my sighs in the flash of their tears are 
now steeping, 
Yet Mary is surely the dearest to me. 
Then hi clasp a mild chaplet, &c. 


For her soul is the shrine of the holiest 
feelings : 

That —_ breath’d heaven on woman be- 
Ow ; 

Where virtue hath witness'd love's warm- 
est revealings, 

That promise to sweeten my trouble below. 

Thea ['ll clasp a warm chaplet, &c. 


Oh when all life’s ills see the cloud-set of 
sorrow, 

This mad pulse is still, and this kind heart 
is low ; 

From the memory of what I was oft may 
she borrow oa 

A hope for ber tears and a rest for her wo 

New-York, Oct. 7th, 1820. 


le 


A SIMILE FOR THE LADIES. 


In limpid streams a thousand forms we spy. 
Which raise amazement in the wondering 
eye ; 
Whate'er of beauty on their borders oo 
The floating glass in its fair boson’ shows 
The pride of every grove together meets, 
And charms us with a wilderness of sweets. 
Lo! with impetuous force a dreadful 
shower 
In torrents falls, and blots out every 
flower. 


Such is the fate of woman. Oft we find 

A thousand graces in one body join'd ; 

A faultless shape, a skin of snowy hue, 

All that is lovely, tempting, chaste, and 
true, ~ 

A deity confess'd, a Venus ferm'd anew. 
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Comes baneful sickness; with its numer- 
ous host, 
The bright, ecstatic scene at once is lost. 


re - 


FROM THE HAVERHILL GAZETTE. 
TO HOPE. 


Anspicious Hope! Thou Sprite benign ! 
Blest inmate of the peaceful mind! 
Thy soothing pow’r elates with joy, 
The wretch, Seponih in poverty ; 
Thy radiant beams illume the mind, 

In wisdom taught, by arts refin'd 





Tis thou canst smooth the brow of care ; || 


Dispel the fear of bleak despair ; 
Raise from the earth the wretch forlorn, 
And point his way to spheres unknown. | 
Within the precinets of a cell, 
Thy blissful presence e’er dost dwell ; | 
The guilty murd’rer's piercing groans, 
By thee are chang’d to wistful tones ; 
His raging breast, surcharg'd with grief, 


Inspir'd by thee, now finds relict. | 


Offspring of Heav’n! bereft of thee, 


Severe, though just, man’s destiny — | 
} 
' 


Doom’'d, thro’ earth's barren wilds, to 
roam ; 
No shelter from th’ impending storm : 


Terrific visions haunt the: mid, 


Immers'd ia gloom—to virtue blind. ° 


But cheer'd by draughts ot heav nly love, 

Life’s greater ills, rich blessings prove. 

Let envy’s base, envenom'd darts— 

Oppression bold—suspicion’s arts— 

False friendship, hatred, all conspire, 

Those joys annoy, thou deig'nst inspire : 

As well may man restrain in height, 

Imagination’s tow'ring flight ; 

Or seek to chain that mind to earth, 

Aspiring, though of humble birth. 

Should rumbling thunders deep resound, 

And vivid lightnings glare around ; 

Should ne earthyaakes mountains 
rend, 

And furious whirlwinds heav’n-ward tend ; 

Fair nature's realm in ruin lie, 

Ang chaos reign triumphantly— 

Hope smiles! still undismay'd their pow'r 
defies ; 

Her eye intent on joys beyond the skies : 

Faith prompts her flight, while Heav’n 
awards the prize. 


we 
THE HAPPY MAN. 


Happy the man! whose tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, 

And pleas'd the whole surveys ; 
For him the morn benignly smiles, 


_ And evening shades reward the toils, 


That measure out his days. 
The varying year may shift the scene, 
The souading tempests lash the main, 
And beaven’s own thunders roll ; 











POETICAL. 


Calmly he sees the bursting sto®m, 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 
The morning of his soul. 


a 
LITERARY. 

The first Number of Companion 
Woodworth’s Lirerary Casket has 
made its appearance, from the press of 
Companion Charles N. Baldwin, em- 
bracing the various subjects mentioned 
in our last. It is handsomely printed, 
and is accompanied with an elegant 
copperplate engraving, and several 
wood devices. | 

| 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The excellent Address, by Brother W. 
Doan, Esq. is received, but too late for this 
Number; it may be expected in our next. 

Hikam Aspire, from Pittsburzh, was also 
received too late for publication this month. 

J*****, complaining of the injustice of a 
brother, cannot be admitted The reasons 
why, are obvious, and will easily be per- 
ceived by the writer, on reflection. We 
perfectly coincide with him in opinion re- 
lative to civil suits between brethren of 
the fraternity ; but must beg leave to disa- 
gree with hin on other points. 

The Editor respectfully solicits an in- 
terview with the brother who communica- 
ted the ancient documents, “ concerning 
the Masou Oath,” published in this Num- 
ber. 

The several favours of our most excel- 
lent companions the grand high priest, and 
deputy grand high priest of the grand chap- 


ter of Kentacky, are thankfully received. — 


We also acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
receipt of the proceedings of the grand lodge 
of Indiana, and the proceedings of the 
grand chapter of Connecticut, together 
with two valuable discourses, one by com- 
panion Asa Meech, and the other by bro- 
ther William Burke. 

Brother John Dean's letter, dated Bath, 


= Canada, March 24, enclosing a list 
0 


the chapters and lodges in that province, 
together with a list of subscribers for the 
Register, was received just as the last sheet 
of this Number was going to press. Bro- 
ther Dean will please to accept our sincere 
thanks, in behalf of himself and the other 
brethren who have honoured our subscrip- 
tion list with their names; and we assure 
our Canadian brethren in general, that any 
thing relative to the fraternity, on their side 
of the water, will always be  amaed re- 
ceived, and cheerfully inserted. 


HOYT & BOLMORE, PRINTERS, 











70 Bowery, New-York. 
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